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YouE lugUy esteemed Letter of 
tbe S5th of June still remains witlioat a leply. I 
already had the honoar ct admowledging the receipt 
of it, and I then engaged, that as soon as my profes- 
sional dnties ^ronld allow me an interval of repose, 
I should employ it in communicating to yon my 
opinions and feelings on the state of Ireland. 

The Tery many subjects on which you desire to 
receive such information as I could impart, embrace 
nearly all the religious and political questions which 
i^tate this unhappy country. I know how much 
confidence you repose in my judgment, from sup- 
posing, as you say, '^ that I am closely connected 
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with the mass of the people, that I possess means of 
information inaccessible to others, and am acquainted 
with the opinions and views of those who exercise in 
Ireland a powerfal inflnence/' 

I am inclined to infer from the above passage of 
your Letter, that yon may value too highly the judg- 
ment which I am enabled to form with regard to the 
political condition of this country, and therefore, 
whilst I submit my views without reserve to you, I 
beg you may bear in mind, that I too belong to a 
class of men who are supposed to be rendered bigots 
by their profession ; that I have been bred up a slave, 
and imbibed from my infancy strong prejudices against 
the ruling party ; that my religion is only emerging 
from persecution ; and that my love of country, how- 
ever laudable in itself, tends to inspire me with 
wishes for her happiness whidi perhaps cannot be 
realized. 

Ton will therefore make a just allowance for such 
degree of prejudice and passion as you may suppose 
to obtrude themselves inadvertently upon my calcu- 
lations. But I beg you may continue to be assured, 
as you have ever been, of my love of justice, of my 
abhorrence of religious feuds, and of my entire devo- 
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tion to the King and Constitution onder which we 
live. 

I shall here endeavonr to reduce to certain heads 
the qnestions proposed in your Letter, and will offer 
such remarks on each of them as will, I trust, put 
you in possession of my sentiments, as well as of 
the grounds upon which I hare formed or adopted 
them^ 
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LETTER I. 



ON THB IRISH GOVERNMENT, ITS CHARACTER AND MSA^ 
SURBS, THE CONSTABULARY ACT, THE BmUAL-SERYICB 
ACT, AND TITHE COMPOSITION ACT. 



My dear Sir, 

Tacitus says, that after 
the battle of Actium and the establishment in 
Rome of a clespotic power, one of the effects 
which followed was, that truth became generally- 
disregarded; some departed from it through ig- 
norance of what really happened, others became 
indifferent to it through a blind passion of ap« 
proving whatever was done by the government, 
whilst a hatred of those in power so filled the 
breasts of another class, as to render them inca- 
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pable of ascertaining correctly, or judging dispas- 
sionately of what occurred. 

There are more points of coincidence between 
the times referred to by Tacitus and those in 
which we live, than would perhaps strike a com- 
mon observer; Rome even then had begun to 
sink under her own weight, her liberties had pe- 
rished with Pompey, her grandeur consisted less 
of power than of show, and before the demise of 
Augustus all her virtue was corrupted ; ** omne 
vitium in pracipiti stetit.^ From that period the 
government of her provinces depended partly on 
the character of the prcetor or proconsul who 
ruled them, partly on the decrees of the senate or 
the edict of the emperor, but much more on the 
genius of the empire itself. It was not only in 
Rome, but at Treves, at Antioch, and Carthage, 
&at truth was overlooked, neglected, or entirely 
disregarded. 

The power which rules this empire is now 
concentered not in the hands of one, but of a few ; 
there is some analogy between the field of Wa- 
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terloo and the plains of Pharsaiia, whikt the 
Qverthrow of the Cortes and their constitutioii 
reminds one of the tragic end of Cato.* 

The East and the West have been casting 
their treasures into the lap of England ; her capital 
is the focus of wealth and luxury, and were Ju- 
venal himself in London, he would exclaim of 
her, as he did of Rome, ^' €fauie vitium mpftedpUi 
stetit:' 

It is from a nation and a capital so circum- 
stanced, that our Chief Governor has been sent, and 
like the praetor or proconsul in Gaul or in Asia, he 
has had extensive powers intrusted to him ; but all 

of them subservient to that one great (I know 

not how to designate it) which presides over the 



* The similarity which is here noticed, 19 not conneclod 
with any disposition in my mind to prefer the stratocracy of 
Bonaparte ereit to the Holy Alliance, or the anarclucal consti- 
tution of die Cortes to the despotism of Ferdinand. Of these 
several systems I have formed an opinion ; but one which it 
is quite unnecessary for me to express. 
B 2 
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destinies of these countries. His own character, as 
well as the laws, has had its share in the adminis- 
stration, and as to a just description of both or 
either, it can scarcely be expected ; whereas truth 
is generally disregarded, and ignorance, adulation, 
or hatred, mixed up with all that is published rela- 
tive to the present goyernment of Ireland. 

Had I access to Hidden sources of information, 
and was myself devoid of anger, of hatred, of 
fear, and of affection, I might describe to you the 
character and conduct of the Irish Government ; 
but I am no stoic, and public occurrences are the 
only means whereby I can form an opinion. To 
write a panegyric on the ruler of a country, and 
that ruler a man endowed with virtue and with wis- 
dom, would not require the art or the eloquence of a 
Pliny ; but I feel no disposition to pay homage to 
power, and such an essay would not, I am well 
assured, be acceptable to you, or answer any of 
those ends which I propose to myself in replying 
to your letter. I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
a few reflections, from which you can easily col- 
lect what my opinions are, and my only wish in 
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communicating them to you, is, that they may as- 
sist you in forming a correct judgment of the state 
of Ireland. 

Had our Chief Governor been sent here not 
only to administer the laws, but to ascertain and 
recommend such changes or improvements as he 
might deem necessary, I have no doubt but the 
character of his government would be like his 
own, — ^wise, liberal, and just. The man who in 
India reduced a chaos to order, who in Spain sus- 
tained a sinking nation, teaching its people to col- 
lect together and combine the scattered remnants of 
their ancient laws and constitution, such a man in 
this country would have trodden down all oppo- 
sition to the public good ; and even in the litde 
time which has elapsed since his arrival, might have 
prepared for us centuries of comparative happi- 
ness. But his power was limited, and he who 
should have been commissioned to make the 
crooked ways straight, and the rough ways plain, 
was only sent to realize projects which were 
founded more on good will towards Ireland, than 
on a practical knowledge of her situation, or on 
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the character and wants of her people. He him- 
self, owing to a long absence from the country of 
his birth, and the representations which had been 
made to him, was induced to conceive hopes (mljfy 
which have all ended in disappointment. From 
Ae day of his arrival to this hour we see his 
power constantly assailed, sometimes shaken; and 
we would often conceive it vacillating or falling, 
were it not that the energy of his character, and 
the vast resources of his mind, as well as an in- 
flexible spirit of justice, appear to us at intervals, 
and afford a pledge of his constancy. 

The character of his government is like that of 
a great man struggling vnth adversity, unable to 
emerge from the difficulties which surround him; 
at one time he contends vrith them openly ; again 
he yields for a moment to their pressure, not wil- 
lingly, but as it were to gain time, that he may 
combat against them with a better prospect of 
success ; he seeks abroad for aid, and is either 
denied it, or obliged to accept of it on conditions 
which impose new restraints upon his energies. 
Like a proud Castilian, he is always dignified; 
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Even when he petitions, his prayer is noblei and 
might be preferred in his own hall amid the busts 
of his ancestors. There is always an air of dig- 
nity abont him, and though circumstances may 
oblige him from time to time to descend to those 
who are not his equals, they can never compel 
him to forget his title or his station, or to com- 
promise his integrity, his honour, or his virtue. 

Such a man is a just picture of our Government ; 
it is unable to alter the laws, or even to administer 
them with an even hand ; it has contended openly 
with a faction which would not be conciliated; un- 
acquainted with the people, fearing, or not being 
permitted to confide in them, it has yielded for a 
time to its avowed enemies ; it has been obliged to 
look patiently on the exercise of its own authorify 
by a hostile party, which had no other right to it 
but what was derived from an unjust and forcible 
' detention : the very council was said to be com<» 
posed of men who could scarcely salute each 
•ther, and it would have been believed that two 
courts were about to be held in the king s castle 
of Dublin* Under these circumstanced, a divorce 
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was sued for between law and justice; but the 
bond which united them was found to be indisso- 
luble ; they were obliged to take each other anew 
for better for worse, till death, I suppose, would 
them part; and their house continues to exhibit 
from time to time those edifying scenes, which 
never fail to make a due impression on the chil- 
dren and domestics. 

like the two principles supposed by Zoroaster 
and Mans to rule the world by compromise, so 
these two powers have divided all our interests 
between them. The one takes the Ghureh, the 
Magistracy, the Corporations, &c. &c. under its 
protection; the other endeavours to execute the 
laws in the superior courts, and in such others as 
are "not inaccessible to its jurisdiction. It is em- 
ployed also in promoting commerce, in cleansing 
the public offices of immense heaps of rubbish or 
of nuisance, in advancing public works, and in 
consoling, where it cannot relieve, the distresses of 
the people. 

This happy principle of compromise produces 
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naturally another blessing, namely, a most perfect 
division between the subjects of both powers; 
they hate each other with a cordiality quite pecu- 
liar. They interchange without interruption the 
good oflScesof lies and misrepresentation, and em- 
brace cordially every opportunity of doing to each 
other all the evil in their power; both parties are 
assisted by angels of light, who, filled with a burn- 
ing zeal for the honour and glory of their masters, 
discharge against their opponents all the shafts of 
calumny and detraction. Mutual hatred and 
contempt are with them the very bond of perfec- 
tion, and they would almost drink each others 
blood, that they might be inspired with devotion. 

Some persons are so wise as to suppose that 
these principles will yet coalesce, that one or botli 
will change its nature, and the happy effects which 
now result from their compromise cease altoge^ 
ther. These wise persons are of opinion that no 
mightier power need interpose to prescribe laws 
for both, or rather to dissolve the compact, and 
enable the good principle to resume its sway. It 
is true, that many years in the life of a nation are 
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like a day in ours ; but though years should pass 
unnoticed, centuries of such happiness as Ireland 
has enjoyed under the present system would seem 
to be sufficient; and it might be well to devise 
some mode of government better adapted than 
the present to the frailty of our countryi and to 
^ the inveterate infirmity of her cliildren. 

Allegories, however, are not always easily un- 
derstood, and it may be better to discuss in plain 
and natural language the character of the Irish 
Government, and to judge it by its works. '^ From 
their fruits you will know them,'' is a maxim of 
divine and also of human wisdom. Any admi- 
nistration formed in this country, could scarcely 
make things worse than they were at the time of 
Lord Talbot's removal. At that period they 
were not only the children of the great Irish 
family, who quarrelled with each other in obe- 
dience to the usual impulse given to them by 
their superiors, as Captain Rock so, justly ob- 
serves, but the rulers of the country also caught 
the infection from those below them, and be- 
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came engaged, it was supposed, in open hosti- 
lities. In fact, tkose of us wko were not em- 
ployed in robbing and murdering each other, or 
busied in some hostile intrigue or preparation, 
were seen in groups every where, like the Athe- 
nians in .the time of Philip, asking, " what news ? 
what news?" 

When we heard, therefore, that the present 
Viceroy was appCMnted, we were all as much re- 
joiced as a young lady waiting in church, when 
she hears that the clergyman has arrived to make 
her happy, but who perhaps is only coming to 
wed her to the tribulations of this life. At all 
events we summoned up our spirits, we suspended 
our hopes and fears, and prepared to assist the 
Chief Governor and the Insurrection Act in going 
through the usual process of pacifying the dis- 
turbed districts. We heard that my Lord Gren- 
ville himself had been consulted about us ; that 
Mr. Goulbum, who had made the last stand in 
the House of Commons against the emancipation 
of the Catholics, was appointed Chief Secretary; 
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we saw Alderman James created a baronet 
" without, any compromise of principle" more 
than his predecessor in office ; in fine^ it was for* 
mally announced to a county in Munster, that 
4he laws were to be administered, but not changed ; 
and we sat down, such of us as could reflect, per^* 
fectly satisfied that though some new acts or after- 
piece might be introduced, the general design of 
the drama was not to be changed, and to this 
hour the great principle of unity has not been 
violated " sit quod vis simplex duntaxat el unum^ 
^ualis ab incepto processerat et sibi constet.^ 

There have been many efibrts made by the 
Irish Government to engraft improvements on the 
old system, to correct its faults^ to supply its de- 
fects, and occasionally to substitute one mode of 
proceeding for another ; but litde success has at- 
tended these e£forts, unless where parliament 
directly interfered, as in repealing the union duties, 
of in appointing commissioners to inquire into 
the mode of collecting the revenue, &c. in Ireland* 
Indeed, the very attempts made to administer bad 
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laws jusdy, or to induce corrupt men to surrender 
their prescriptive right to embezzlement^ oppres-^ 
sion, and tyranny, have produced such heart-burn- 
ings, such private enmities, and such vindictive 
retaUations^ that a person finds it difficult to de^ 
termine whether it were not better to continue all 
the ancient abuses, and let us live in Ireland as 
they do in Turkey, where the want of all right, as 
well as power, in the slave, makes him feel occa- 
sionally the kindness as well as the cruelty of his 
master. For my part, I am disposed to think 
that it would be better to leave a community in a 
state of rest, however unequal the condition of its 
members, than to provoke the ascendant portion 
of it to anger, by requiring of them to relinquish 
a dominion which the law allows, and to the 
justice or injustice of which they are perfectly 
indifferent. 

Unless in Ireland the whole system be altered; 
unless the fundamental abuses from which the 
minor ones issue be eradicated, and the Govern- 
ment exercised for the good of the people at large, 
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there can be no peace, nor confidence, nor secu- 
rity, nor repose. No government seeking to ad- 
minister the laws as they now are, can acquire 
the character of strength or wisdom ; it may be 
weak, or artful, or tyrannical, but it cannot appear 
strong, or wise, or consistent nor can it fulfil the 
only ends for which power is given by God. 
The spirit and letter of almost all our laws, not 
only of the old penal laws, but of those which 
are every day enacting, are hostile to the people. 
To select one out of five hundred as an illustra- 
tion, there is a law passed in the fiftieth year of 
his late Majesty, entitled, *^ An Act for enabling 
Tenantjs in Tail and for Life to grant Land for 
tibie purpose of endowing Schools in Ireland f ^ 
this statute, though evidently intended to favour 
education, is enacted in the same spirit which 
pervades the ancient penal code. It requires, as 
I am informed by one of those who are styled 
^' learned in the law," that lands granted in 
virtue of it must be leased to the Protestant 
ordinary and church-wardens, and it subjects 
indirectly, if not expressly, the schools to be built 
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QD such lands, as well aif the system of education 
to be adopted in them, as also the appointment or 
removal of the masters, to the absolute control 
of the minister of the parish. The absurdity 
of such a provision is obvious, as in one half 
of the parishes throughout Ireland perhaps not 
a single child professing the faith of such a 
minister would attend a public school ; but yet 
such is the law ; and what can a Chief Governor 
do in the administration of such laws ? Could he 
allow them to remain a dead letter, he might 
preserve the peace ; but they will be put into ope- 
ration even against his will ; and his sole business 
seems to be to repress by force the discontent 
they generate, or to allay, by the influence of 
his personal character, the passions which they 
excite. 

There is connected with the statute now noticed, 
a fund placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieute- 
nant to assist in the building of schools ; and the 
commissioners to whose management it is intrusted, 
require, by a printed form of lease, that the right, 
title, &c. of the school be conveyed, agreeably to 
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the spirit, if not to the letter of this law, to the 
persons above-mentioned ; and that the system of 
education, the appointment and removal of the 
master, be regulated by the will or caprice of 
the parson. No Catholic can build a school to 
be thus disposed of; and yet it is most con- 
fidently and officially stated in pariiament, that 
this fund is equally accessible to Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The commissioners, as if to furnish the Chief 
Secretary with a plea against a direct charge of 
bigotry, and to screen the better the working of 
the system, have in the course of eight or ten 
years given assistance in a few cases, perhaps 
four, to Catholics, without requiring of them to 
execute the above description of lease. But even 
were the commissioners as well disposed as the 
Lord Lieutenant himself — and I believe they are 
just and honourable men — the statute places it out 
of their power to assist the Catholics ; whereas, 
from the settlements and entailments of lands in 
Ireland, it is next to impossible for these latter to 
obtain grants in perpetuity for schools, especially 
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in townSj unless by virtue of the provisions of the 
above Act. 

I state these matters merely to elucidate my 
own opinion, that the Irish Government has not 
a fixed character of any kind. It is agitated by 
factions; it is not even united within itself; its tem- 
per and dispositions, as far as the power of the Chief 
Governor prevails, are in conflict with the spirit and 
letter of the laws ; it has succeeded in some mea- 
sure in pacifying the country by the usual means, 
but all the elements of discord are fermenting, 
and any trivial or unforeseen occurrence may now, 
as heretofore, produce an explosion. 

If we take another view of our Government, 
and judge of it by the acts of parliament passed 
at its recommendation, we shall arrive at the same 
conclusion as when we considered its constitution 
and spirit. 

To pass by the Insurrection Act, an old mea- 
sure, and which is nothing else than force and 
violence legalized, we find the Constabulary Act, 
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the Burial-seirice Act, and the Tithe Composi- 
tion Act, alone worthy of special notice. 

The first of these is a law suited to a des- 
potic goremment, or to a people rude and restless* 
I am cotifident it never need have been enaeted for 
Ireland if the Catholics had been emancipated^ 
tithes abolished, and a provision made for the 
poor ; but taking this country such as it was, not 
such as it ouglit to be, I consider that measure 
both wise and necessary in itself, rendered how- 
ever, in its apidication, infinitely less efficient than 
its provisions warranted us to expect. 

When it was first introduced, the distress pro- 
duced by the transition from war to peace, as 
Lord Casdereagh used to call it, had scarcely 
abated ; and on that account the sons of decent 
and respectable farmers or dealers would have 
gladly composed the constabulary force; such 
persons would have formed a body well acquainted 
vnth the country, knowing perhaps personally 
the disturbers of the peace, and fully competent 
to discover and repress every kind of disorder or 
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disturbance. But mea of this description were 
not sought for^ or where they presented themselves 
were rejected, whilst many others of a low de- 
scription and of questionable character, were ad- 
mitted, chiefly on the ground of their exclusive 
loyalty. When a selection of men for the con- 
stabulary was to be made in open court, the oral 
and written recommendations of the candidates 
frequently turned on their being loyal men, or the 
sons of loyal men, an appellation which those 
making the selection could not fail to understand. 
Hence the spirit of party was introduced into the 
body at the moment of its creation ; and hence the 
conflicts between the police and the peasantry ; the 
perjuries and bloodshed ; the trials and convictions, 
and acquittals, in which these men were concerned. 
Hence we are at a loss to determine whether the 
constabulary force has done more to preserve 
than to disturb the peace. Individuals of this force 
are occasionally punished, and in general they 
are kept under a rigorous discipline ; even many 
portions of them are most deserving, but the entire 
might have been more respectable, and party 
c 2 
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spirit/ instead of being repressed^ would never have 
had existence amongst them. 

If, however, this Act has not been as beneficial 
to Ireland as it might have been, that result is not 
attributable to the Government, but to those others 
who were necessarily employed in carrying it 
into operation. The faction, which is beyond the 
law in this country, must be broken, and their 
spirit subdued^ or no law, however good, can be 
made to operate usefully to the Government 

The Burial-service Bill was a kind of remedial 
measure ; it reminds one of the bone thrown to 
Cerberus to eogage his attention without satisfy- 
ing his appetite, whilst the visitors passed, un- 
molested to. the shades below. This Bill, whith 
in Ireland we attribute to the English Cabinet, 
was scarcely worthy of a statesman; and pro- 
ceeding from the Government, whilst it showed 
a laudable anxiety to conciliate, it betrayed a 
vaccilating policy, which seeks to palliate evils 
whilst it fears to do justice. 
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The injury and insult offered to the Catholics 
under cover of some obsolete law, were as noto- 
rious in this country as the sun at noon-day. An 
affectation of doubt about the merits of the matter 
might possibly be credited in England, but here 
it was laughed at ; we all heard, and saw, and 
touched the subject as it really was. The Ca- 
tholics had been performing their funeral obsequies 
in chapels or houses since they were permitted 
to celebrate Mass ; and as to burial-service, it has 
ceased altogether with us. For two centuries we 
had substituted for it the blessing of a little earth 
or clay, which was put into the coffin with the 
body of the deceased, and served to keep alive in 
the faithful the memory of a more solemn bene- 
diction. Our rituals, containing the forms of our 
funeral and burial-service, are in the hands of 
all, and they have as much connexion, with the 
prayers generally recited by the crowd who assist 
at interments, as they have with the Rosary or 
Penitential Psalms ; yet these prayers were pro- 
scribed, the dead were dishonoured, public feeling' 
outraged, and human nature was made to blush at 
the impiety of what was called religion. Yet even 
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SO, the Goverament could not do justice. No : but 
under pretence of granting a charter of religious 
toleration to the dead, it offered unconsciously to 
the Catholic priesthood and people the greatest 
affront which they had received since their peti- 
tions were kicked out of the Irish House of Com- 
mons. 

It was not this Bill, however, nor what it gave 
or took away, for we saw from the beginning that 
it would be a dead letter, which affected the Ca- 
tholics ; it was the painful truth it disclosed which 
filled them with anguish : it showed to us clearly 
and unequivocally the place which we occupied 
in the opinion and estimation of public men, even 
of those who have been for a series of years the 
consistent and efficient advocates of our disen- 
thralment. 

Whilst the Catholics, like one man, despised 
this bill — ^whilst their priests and prelates univer- 
sally would rather be condemned to labour at some 
tread-mill, than seek a license for interment — a 
permit that the remains of one of their communion. 
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isihould be gathered to those of his fathers in the 
vault or ground which h)8 own religion had en- 
closed and consecrated ; whilst these sentiments 
pervaded our entire body, so litde were they 
known or respected, that the organ of the com* 
mittee who prepared this Bill, new-modelled as it 
was in England, did not hesitate to call it a char*' 
ter of toleration, and to assure the parliament, with 
all the confidence of a friend and advocate of 
Catholic rights, that, if passed, it would warkwdli 
•^— that this Bill would work well, which, in m(mc 
instance^ has ever worked at all/ This proved to 
us not only the evil of our exclusion, and that there 
is no one to nepresent our feelings and opinions in 
parliament, but that we are considered even there, 
and by our own friends, as a degraded class, who 
do not require to be treated like other men, and to 
whom, what would be an insult to others, may he 
offered as a boon. We discovered, by this Bill, 
how long and difficult was the way which re^ 
mained for us to travel before we reached even to 
the threshold of that temple where we wished to 
worship with our fellow-subjects. But they are 
not the merits or defects of this Bill which I wish to 
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examine^ Lnoticed it only as an illustration of the 
system of government which is here pui^ued ; a 
system which seeks to heal what should be ampu- 
tated, and which abstains from doing good, not 
through a want of skill or energy in those who 
conduct it, but because they have not power to 
execute what their judgment approves. 

1 I have read somewhere nihil prqfici patientia 
nisi ut graviora tanquam ex facili tolerant ibtis impe- 
rentury BXid J am reminded of it, and of the truth 
contain'ed in it, by turning my thoughts to that 
measure which isthe most, if not the only impor- 
tant one, for which Ireland is indebted to her pre- 
sent rulers. I mean the Tithe Composition Bill ; 
a bill which, like a bill of discovery, exhibits to 
the world the enormous mass of wealth possessed 
in tithes by the Church, whilst it repays the 
patience of the country by aggravating her bur- 
then in proportion to the apathy of her people. 

That Ireland should be oppressed and ag- 
grieved, seems only a portion of her destiny ; that 
the mass of her population should have new bur- 
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thens imposed itpon them in ptoportion to their 
strength - and patience, is the ordinary course of 
things ; that one portion of Irishmen should afflict 
and persecute another, is the natural effect of the 
policy by which they have been ruled ; that our 
evils should continue to accumulate, is what every 
person versed in our histoif is led to expeet; 
but that the Irish gentry should have been so 
bewildered, so inattentive to their own rights and 
interests, as to suffer the Tithe Composition Bill 
to be enacted, and that at a moment when the evils 
of the tithe system had arisen to such a height as 
not to be longer tolerable, is somewhat calculated 
to excite our rarprise. 

But the measure has passed into a law, and I 
heartily rejoice at it. The peasantry are partiidly 
relieved by it; the pl^prietor of the land not only 
has his income diminished by it, but he is brought 
into closer contact with the Church ,* the value of 
tithes throughout the kingdom will be ascertained 
by it, and all who have eyes can see the glories 
of the Establishment Only let the Church lands 
be now ascertained and estimated, let her paro- 
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ehial assessments by vestries be placed before the 
public, and we shall see whether this mighty Baby- 
Ion can be suflfered to exist ; whether this enormous 
mass of wealth can remain untouched in a country 
which has no exchequer, which cannot pay the 
interest of her debt, which has no public institution 
ihsA is not sectarian; a counby where there is 
upwards of a million of paupers, and one half of 
the operative classes destitute of employment 
We shall see whether this magnum latrocinium, as 
it was called by Burke, be compatible with the 
exigencies of the State, the interest of the proprie- 
tors, and the peace or prosperity of the empire. 

We may hear in and out of parliament special 
pleading and electioneering harangues proving the 
utility and decorum of this monstrous Establish- 
ment; we may hear of her ministers being all 
aamta, and their children without the comforts of 
hSe, but we can refer, in reply, to the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands which she wrenches 
from the hand of industry. We may be told that 
it is the proprietor alone who pays her income ; 
but the proprietor, in self^Lefence, will argue for 
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the mviolftbility of his estate ; and he win also 
plead {or the seed, and sweat, and labour of his 
tenant, which are now overlooked, or entirely for- 
gotten. The claim of property will be advanced ; 
and some lawyer, from his brief, will support it 
against common sense and honesty, and without 
regard to the tide by which it is held : but he will 
be passed unheeded; whilst every man will see 
that the Establishment was created only for the 
good of the people, to provide them with religious 
teachers, to support their public worship, to clothe 
the naked, and to feed the poor, — and that it no 
longer fulfils those ends. The law will be ad- 
vanced as the great safeguard of this mammon of 
iniquity in the hands of churchmen ; but the wis-> 
dom of the law and its justice will be questioned, 
when, like other noxious laws, it operates not for 
the good, but to the detriment, of the common- 
wealth. The excess of the Establishment, to be as- 
certained by this Act, must be corrected. Religion 
must be rescued from the plague of riches, her 
ministers must divest themselves of all characters 
but their own; the absurd fiction, by which they 
are compared to proprietors, must cea$e, or the 
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real prc^rietors themselves must become vassals 
of the Church. For the commencement of this 
godly work we are indebted to the Irish govern- 
mentj and though it were their only merit, it should 
.endear them to the people. 

I have the honour, &c. 
J. K. L. 
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My dear Sir, 

The object of this Letter is 
to give you some idea of the state of parties in 
Ireland, their composition, and ulterior views, and 
to throw some light on the character of our 
gentry. 

When Cromwell was dying, instead of seeking 
to obtain mercy, he employed himself in mediating 
between the people and Almighty God. I have 
no disposition to imitate the presumptuous folly of 
this arch hypocrite, I shall therefore write no- 
thing with a view of conciliating the conflicting 
parties amongst us ; I shall only endeavour to con- 
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suit for the country, by presenting them to your 
Tiew. In doing so it is necessary to 



it ■ despise the farce of state. 

The sober follies of the wise and great/' 

and to look with a simple eye at what is passing 
before us. 



The country is divided into three great parties, ^\ 
the Orangemen, the Catholics, and the Government 
party, besides a vast mass of inert matter, or what 
Swift would cdl\ prudent meuj who, solely intent on 
their own interest, whisper away the characters of 
all the others, pass judgment in secret upon what- 
ever occurs, are never pleased with any thing, 
and are «eady to pray with Cromwell, or cry with 
Charles, but not until the contest between them is 
decided. 

The Government for along time endeavoured 
to mediate ; when it &iled, an attitude of power 
was assumed : however it has been obliged to go 
down with its competitors into the arena, and fight 
for victory, if not for its existence. It refused to 
form an alhance with either of the other parties — 
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in fact it could not; heao^ fr(Mn titme to time it 
has been afisailed by both^ and, as it geaerallif 
happens to those who pariey with enemies, adr 
vantages hare been gained over it by address and 
ambuscade, which could not be obtained in open 
conflict Endeavouring to steer a middle course 
by a way hitherto onexplored, it suffered occa^ 
sionally severe reverses ; and were it not for the 
occasional succour it received from old connexions 
and family aUiances, it would inevitably have 
fiiUen into the hands of the enemy, and been 
obliged to pass under the yoke. It has profited, 
however, by adversity, and seems now to be re- 
cruiting strength. What it has lost in character 
it has gained in experience ; it has become ac« 
quainted with the country in which its operations are 
carried on ; it hs« stormed and carried some of the 
enemy's strongest redoubts ; it has neutralized^ by 
means unknown to the vulgar, some of the divi* 
sions which were opposed to it ; it has a truce with 
the most numerous, though not the most for- 
midable party ; and should its measures in future 
be conducted wisely, and with a due regard to the 
interests of the community, it will doubdess gain 
very considerable advantages. Were the persons 
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connected with the Government perfectly tinited^ 
and. their Chief enabled to employ all the talents 
and ,wisdom with which he is gifted for the good 
of the State, I am inclined to think that our 
.condition not only could, but would be amelio- 
rated. If this party be not very numerous, that is 
owing, first, to the influence <rf the other two; next, 
to the uncertainty whether it will be suflPered to 
wax strong, or whether the old system may not be 
revived at the departure of the present Chief Go- 
vernor. Many persons also decline uniting them- 
selves heartily with it, because it is new; for until 
now the Government . and the Ascendancy were 
always identified. Another drawback from its 
strength arises from all those who are fond of no- 
velties, being so engaged in the joint stock com- 
panies or religious societies, as to have no leisure 
to devote to state affairs. 
• 

It may not appear sufficiently respectful to thg 
friends of administration in Ireland to class them 
as party men, but I mean nothing invidious by the 
appellation. In England it is no reproach to be- 
long to a party — would to God it were a greater 
one there to desert it; and if in Ireland a party 
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man is rather an odious designation^ it is because 
.our parties do not oppose, but persecute eacli 
other. 

The orange party are next to the Governp 
ment in the paucity of their numbers, in their 
knowledge of court discipline, in the array of their 
responsible officers, in their legal forms fmd pro- 
ceedings, in the formality of their attitude, in the 
diow and circumstance of their dignity, in keep- 
ing up a standing army, in administering oaths of 
allegiance, in having a council of state, plenipo- 
tentiaries and envoys, with a public press to publish 
and defend their proceedings. 

This party would be even stronger than it is, 
and more than able to cope with either of the 
other two, if it were not overbearing, haughty, 
insolent, and cruel. Monopoly and injustice are 
written on its standards, oppression is its watch- 
word, falsehood and slander are its heralds; it has 
BO reason or justice with it, but it is so clamorous, 
and so menacing, and so unblushing, as to over- 
whelm or confound whomsoever would approach 
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it with argument, or seek to treat with it on a 
basis just, useful, or honourable. It has suffered 
occasional defeats, but it has also gained advao- 
tages, and though every person can see how its 
resources are wasting away, though we every day 
hear of the defection of its friends, and see the 
strsdts to which the entire body is reduced, though 
confusion sometimes enters its ranks, yet it has not 
lowered a jot of its pretensions. The uti possidetis 
is the only ground on which it will treat ; it insists 
not only on the recovery of it ancient possessions, 
but requires an indemnity for the losses it has sus- 
tained, and security against all future encroach- 
ments. Like Napoleon at Chatillon, it looks only 
to the extent and beauty of its former empire ; it 
is not satisfied with the boundaries which even its 
friends would fix for it, and does not consider 
either the fraud, cruelty, and injustice, by which it 
acquired power, or that the whole earth is leagued 
against it, lest princes, during its existence, should 
have no security, or the people no repose. This 
party, like Catiline and Cethegus, has collected 
into its ranks every spendthrift, every idler, every 
punished or unpunished malefactor, every public 
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robber^ and private delinquent, all the gamblers, 
all those whom gluttony or extravagance has re- 
duced to want ; in fine, all who love commotion, 
and who hope to live by corruption, or to rebuild 
their broken fortunes on the ruins of their country. 
The violence and insolence of this party, as well 
as their open hostility to the Government, has 
alienated many persons from them ; it has neutra- 
lized others ; but there is still a numerous class, 
who, though silent, are cordially interested for its 
success ; a class which assists it privately by their 
money, their conversations, their innuendos, or 
by withholding their aid from the measures pur- 
sued by the administration. 

There is also a large class of saints, or fanatics, 
another of conscientious Protestants, a third of 
traders in education, with almost the entire body 
of the Established Clergy, who, thiough fear or 
hatred of the Catholics, are induced to give their 
support to the orangemen : these classes form in 
appearance a neutral power, but constitute in 
reality the force which sustains the warfare in this 

country. If the Government, bow that it has noh 
d2 
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quired some soliditj, only proclaimed, '^ whoso- 

£V£a IS NOT FOR ME IS AGAINST ME/' it WOuld 

get rid of the most heavy and perplexing embar- 
rassments, and could with perfect security pro- 
ceed to those improvements in our internal policy, 
which the true interests of all classes so imperiously 
demand. 

John Knox, as I recollect, used to say, after. 
St. Paul, that all things were for the elect, and 
that the people were the elect ; and thus by a false 
assumption and an abuse of holy writ, he arrived at 
a political truth; but one which is never reduced 
to practice. He would have it that Government 
should exist for the sake of the people, and not 
the people for those who govern them. The 
forms of speech- td which we are accustomed 
sanction this mode of expression, and we may 
suppose, therefore, that the GovemmeAt here is 
formed and carried on for the good of the com-: 
munity. The Catholics, therefore, who are, mo- 
rally speaking, the people of this country, should 
engross the principal attention of our rulers ; their 
interests in the state of Ireland should be consi- 
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dered like those of other subjects. Their rank, or 
station, or property, however respectable, should 
not be so much contemplated as their numbers ; 
for just laws make no distinction in providing for 
the happiness and security of the rich more than 
of the poor. To treat of the CathoUcs, then, as of 
a party in Ireland, is not altogether correct, ac- 
cording to this theory ; nor again, is it just in point 
of law ; for such is the profound wisdom of our la ws, 
that they almost ignore the existence of the peo^ . 
pie, and contemplate as subjects men who are no 
where to be found. But we must leave abstract 
right and legal wisdom to statesmen and lawyers, 
who know best the use of them, and attend to 
things as they are, believing, with Pope, that 
'* whatever is, is right." 

The Catholics then, under the fostering care 
of penal statutes, and quite unnoticed by the laws 
made to protect and foster the faithful subjects of 
this part of the realm, have grown at least into a 
party ; a party so numerous and strong, that the 
dupes of Pastorini imagine they are to arise by 
aome sign in the moon or in the stars, and cut the 
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throats of all who have not been latdy at confefr- 
sioQ, without even allowing them the benefit of 
clergy. The more sane part of the community 
tiew the Catholics in another light ; they consider 
them as a mighty livitog mass, restless and agi- 
tatedy capable of being reduced to perfect order, 
but also liable to be precipitated into some gulf, 
carrying with them in their fall the whole edifice 
of society. 

This party is k6pt in a state of constant excite- 
ment ; they are goaded by the Orangemen, they 
are insulted by the press, they are taunted with 
insult by the education societies, the distributors 
of Bibles, and itinerant saints ; they are stripped 
naked and almost starved by the Squirarchy and 
Church ; the legislature does not attend to them ; 
iixe Government cannot protect them ; the judges, 
who would not give a stone to them for bread, 
^re generally inaccessible to them; they are re- 
duced to such a state, that thousands upon thou- 
sands of them look to death for repose, as the ex- 
hausted traveller looks to the shadow of a great 
TQck in ^ land fainting from heat. Add to these 
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causes of excitement, the harangues of their own 
leaders, the recollection of their former greatness, 
the history of their country ; recollections " pleas- 
ing and mournful to the soul," and which are known 
by reading or by tradition to them all ; but, above all, 
we should add, their enthusiastic attachment to 
the faith of their fathers ; a faith rendered more 
and more dear to them by being daily and hourly 
reviled. When you have considered all these 
things, you may judge of the state of feeling which 
pervades the Catholic population. 

This party has its organ in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and it is well it has ; there is no man who 
knows the wisdom of permitting popular feeling to 
vent itself in declamation, who does not rejoice 
that at the present moment we have so many ora- 
tors amongst us. A strong and almost universal 
attachment to the person of His Majesty and to 
the kingly office, is another great advantage we 
possess. The confidence also with which the pre- 
sent Viceroy has inspired the people, his well- 
known love of justice, and purely patriotic feeling, 
stifle many an indignant thought in their mind, 
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and restrain thousands whom the fear of death 
itself could not restrain* 

This Catholic party embraces the entire of 
the peasantry, all the operative classes in the 
towns, it extends itself, with more or less of the 
feeling above described, to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Catholics in Ireland; it has its 
abettors in seeking for redress amongst all the wise 
and liberal men in the kingdom. There is no 
person of common sense, from the Viceroy to the 
peasant, acquainted with the state of the country, 
who does not wish to see this general feeling of 
discontent allayed, and the enormous mass of mi^ 
sery, as well as the numberless vexations from 
which it proceeds, alleviated or removed. 

Should it be suffered to continue, should this 
party or this people, whichever it may be called, 
remain neglected by the legislature ; should their 
grievances be left unredressed — should their poor 
be left to perish — ^should their children be left a 
prey to evangelicals and methodists — should their 
> religion continue to be insulted — should the agenft> 
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and the tithe-proctor, and the church-warden, like 
the toads and locust, come still in succession to 
devour the^ entire fruit of their industry — should 
their blood when wantonly spilled go unrevenged, 
we need no Pastorini to foretel the result. We 
have only to refer to our own history, or open the 
volume of "human nature, in order to ascertain it 
A Police Bill, and a Tithe-composition Bill, and 
an Insurrection Bill, and fifty thousand bayonets 
may repress disturbances, but who can contem* 
plate a brave and generous people so abused ? — 
who can dwell in a country so accursed ? What 
man can appear before his God who hq/s looked 
patiently at so much wrong, or who has not con- 
tributed by every legal means to relieve his fellow^ 
creatures from sufferings so intense ? 

But you will ask, are the gentry of Ireland so 
demoralized, i>r so inhuman, as to permit, or to inr 
inflict on the peasantry, hardships and privations 
exceeding human endurance ? 

It would be unjust in me to stigmatize our 
gentry as a class ; I fredy consign that duty, if 
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such it be, to those who have presided over the 
education of this gentry ; who formed the minds 
and moulded the feelings of their youth ; who 
preach to them the parable of the good Samari« 
tan ; who are bound to be to them an example of 
good works ; and who have got a special commis- 
sion to protect the poor and to heal the broken* 
hearted ; to say to all, with the Apostle, " Be an imi- 
tator of me, as I am of Christ ;" — I leave to them to 
intermix with their speeches and essays on tithes, 
philippics against this gentry, whilst I content my- 
self with the more simple office of stating to you 
what an impartial and disinterested consideration 
of them induces me to think. 

This gentry has as many grades as there were 
steps in Jacob's ladder. Those of them who are 
possessed of large estates, and whose education 
and rank should lift them above local prejudices, 
and bless them with a knowledge of men and 
things, are, for the greater part, absent from the 
country; they know not the condition of their 
tenantry, unless from the reports of their agents, 
some of whom, to my knowledge, are most excel- 
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lent men; whilst others of them are unfeeling 
extortioners, who exercise over the tenantry an 
inconceivable tyranny, and are the very worst 
description of oppressors. 

The next class of our gentry are the men of. 
large fortunes who reside in the country ; of these 
there are many, perhaps a majority, who are truly 
good, who love their country, and are anxious to 
improve the condition of the people. Of this class 
there are several who cannot afford -to nake 99ch 
sacrifices as would be necessary to enable their 
tenantry to acquire capital, or who have suffered 
their lands to be so divided and subdivided, as 
that extreme want arises almost necessarily out 
of the numbers of the people, and the want of ca- 
pital to afford them employment. Perhaps there 
are some of this class who have joined the ranks 
of the saints, and are satisfied in preaching to the 
poor, that if they seek first the kingdom of God 
and its justice^ all things else will be added ihere- 
unto ; not reflecting that this divine maxim, whilst 
it inspires a just hope in providence, does not ex- 
empt the peasant from his toil, or the landlord 
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from the obligation of furnishing to the tenant an 
interest sufficient to excite and to reward his in- 
dustry. 

But the great mass of our little squires, who 
tfe called gentry, are men of much pride and 
'lime property, possessing a few hundred pounds 
a year, God knows how acquired ; labouring 
perhaps to keep a carriage, if not, to have at least 
n dog, a horse, and a gun. They are made up 
of etfqr Jolrible description of persons. I could 
delineate them accurately and minutely, but I 
think it better to state generally, that a great por- 
tion of these men are the very curse and scourge 
of Ireland. They are numerous, they are very 
ignorant, they are extremely "bigoted, they are 
exceedingly dishonest, they tell all manner of 
falsehoods, and so frequendy, as to assume with 
themselves Ifke appearance of truth. In a word^ 
they cmdd not be intrusted with your honour 
or y<yir purse, and multitudes of them have no 
regard for the sanctity of an oath ; they are these 
men who often obtain the commission of the 
|>eace; and trade by it ; who get all the little per- 
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quisites arising from grand jury jplus, itho foment 
discontent, who promote religious animosity, who 
are most zealous with the saints in distributing 
tracts and Bibles, who are ever ready to attend 
vestries, to imjpose taxes, to share in their expen* 
diture, to forward addresses, to pray for the In- 
surrection Act, or any other act which might serve 
to oppress the people, and render permanent their 
own iniquitous sway. 

These personages have been brought up under 
the exclusive system, and their very existence 
seems to them to hang upon it ; they sometimes 
go upon their travels as far perhaps as London, and 
viewing from the top of a mail coach the surface 
of England, they talk most profoundly of that 
country, of her customs and institutions ; they 
compare them with thoy of Ireland, and sigh so 
heavily ,at the distance in civilizatioi^and improve* 
ment which separates us from our neighbours '' aU 
the other side." 

These men oppress, and aggrieve, and insult • 
the people; they affect jQ-foo^ upon the* as of 
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prompted me to inquire into all things, and to de* 
liberate whether I should take my station amongst 
the infidels, or remain attached to Christianity. I 
recollect, and always with fear and trembling, 
the danger to which I rashly exposed the gifts of 
faith and Christian morality which I had received 
from a bounteous God ; and since I became a 
man, and was enabled to think like a man, I have 
not ceased to give thanks to the Father of mercies, 
who did not deliver me over to the pride and 
presumption of my own heart. But even then, 
when all things which could have influence on a 
youthful mind combined to induce me to shake 
off the yoke of Christ, I was arrested by the ma- 
jesty of Religion ; her innate dignity, her grandeur 
and solemnity, as well as her sweet influence upon 
the heart, filled me with awe and veneration. I 
found her presiding in every place, glorified by 
her votaries, and respected or feared by her ene- 
mies. I looked into antiquity, and I found her 
worshiped by Moses ; and not only by Moses, 
but that Numa and Plato, though in darkness 
and error, were amongst the most ardent of her 
votaries. I read attentively the history of the 
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ancient philosophers as well as lawgivers^ and 
discovered that all of them paid their homage to 
her as to the best and purest emanation of the one 
supreme, invisible, and omnipotent God. I con^ 
eluded that religion sprung from the Author of our 
being, and that it conducted man to his last end. 
I examined the systems of religion prevailing in 
the East ; I read the Koran with attention ; I 
perused the Jewish History, and the History of 
Christ, of his Disciples, and of his Church, with an 
intense interest, and I did not hesitate to continue 
attached to the religion of our Redeemer, as alone 
worthy of God ; and being a Christian, I could not 
fail to be a Catholic. Since then my habits of life and 
profession have rendered me familiar at least with 
the doctrines and ordinances of divine revelation^ 
and I have often exclaimed with Augustine, *^ Oh, 
beauty, ever ancient and ever new, too late have 
I known thee, too late have I loved thee !" With 
these sentiments, thus acquired, I come to write to 
you on the state of religion in Ireland, and to* 
give you my own thoughts on the ministers of her 
worship. 
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The Iri2»h are, morally speakiDg, not only re* 
ligious, like other nations, but entirely devoted to 
religion. The geographical position of the coun- 
try, its soil and climate, as well as the state of 
society, have a strong influence in forming the 
natural temperament of the people ; they are 
more sanguine than the English, less mercurial 
than the French ; they seem to be compounded 
of both these nations, and more suited than either 
to seek after and indulge in spiritual affections. 
When it pleased God to have an Island of Saints 
upon the earth, he prepared Ireland from afar for 
this high destiny. Her attachment to the faith 
once delivered to her was produced by many 
concurrent causes, as far as natural means are 
employed by Providence to produce effects of a 
higher kind. The difference of language, the 
pride of a nation, the injustice and crimes of those 
who would introduce amongst us a second creed, 
af^ assigned as the causes of our adhesion to that 
"which we first received. These causes have had 
their influence, but there was another and a 
stronger power labouring in Ireland for the faith 
of the Gospel ; there was the natural disposition ,^ 
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of the people suited to a religion which satisjfied 
the mind and gratified the affections, whilst it 
turned them away from one whose origin, as it 
appeared to us, was tainted, and which stripped 
worship of substance and solemnity. Hence, the 
aboriginal Irish are all Catholics, for the few of - 
them who have departed from the faith of their 
fathers only appear " rari nantes ingurgite vasto.'' 
To these are joined, especially within the ancient 
pale, great numbers who have descended from 
the first settlers, and who in process of time have 
become more Irish than the Irish themselves; 
every year also adds considerably to their num- 
bers, not only, as we suppose, through the influence 
of divine grace, but also by that attractive power 
which abides in the multitude ; so that were it not 
for the emoluments and pride attached to Protes- 
tantism, and the artificial modes resorted to for 
recruiting its strength, t^ere would not remain in 
three provinces of Ireland, amongst the middling 
and lower classes, more than a mere remnant of 
the modem faith. These Catholics have for nearly 
three centuries been passing through an ordeal of *- 
persecution more severe than any recorded in 
E 2 
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history. I have read of the persecutions by Nero> 
Domitian, Genseric, and Attila, with all the bar- 
barities of the sixteenth century ; t have compared 
them with those inflicted on my own country, and 
I protest to God that the latter^ in my opinion, 
have exceeded in duration, extent, and intensity, 
all that has ever been endured by mankind for 
justice sake. These Catholics are now emerging 
from this persecution, and founding their society 
anew. Like the Trojans who had escaped with 
their household gods to the shores of the Adriatic, 
or like the Jews after returning from the csqptivity, 
they are employed with one hand in defending 
themselves against the aggressions of their implar 
cable enemies^ and with the other cleansing the 
holy places, rebuilding the sanctuary, making new 
vessels for the sacrifice, and worshipping most 
devoutly at their h^f-raised dtars. The recoUec^ 
tion of their past sufferiiigs are far from being 
effaced ; the comparative freedom which they en- 
joy is a relaxation of pressure, rather than a rightful 
possei^sion. As religionists, they are suffered to 
exist, and the law restrains the persecutor, but it 
persecutes them of itself. They are obliged to 
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sweBX and toil for those very niimsters of another 
religion who conjtributed to forge tbeir chains. 
Their hay and coro; their fleece and Um\^, with 
the roots on which they feed, they are stiH com- 
pelled to ofier at an altar vfbick they deem profane. 
They $tiU are bound to rebuild and ornament 
their own former paritA church and spire, that 
they may stand in the midst of them as records of 
die right of conquest, or of the triumph of law 
over equity and the public good. They still have 
to attend the bailiff when be calls with the warrant 
of the church- wardens to collect their last shilling, 
(if one should happen to remain,) that the empty 
church may have a stove, the clerk a surplice, 
the communion-table elements to be sanctified, 
though perhaps there be no one to partake of 
them ; they have also to pay a singer and a 
IseKton, but not to toll a bell for them, with a 
school-master perhaps, but one who can teach 
die lilies how to grow, as he has no pupils. Such 
is their condition ; whilst some half-thatched cabin 
or unfurnished house collects them on Sundays to 
render thanks to God for even these blessings, 
and to tell their woes to heaven. 
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Such is the condition of them all, as far as 
relates to the positive penalties still inflicted by 
the law ; for they do not complain of a Burial-ser- 
vice Billy which grants them a charter of toleration 
for their dead, founded on the degradation of the 
living ; they are sensible of the clemency by which 
their places of worship and their priesthood have 
obtained a sort of legal existence. They are 
grateful that of these latter a moieiy not of what their 
wants require, but of those whom they aR enabled 
to support, are educated for them at the pubhc 
expense ; and though these be liable in certain 
cases to the most severe penalties-^though tht 
laws pass them by as pastors, and suppose, most 
wisely, that the men who clothe themselves with 
the fleece also tend the flock, yet this mistake the 
people patiently overlook. They still, indeed, see 
-their faith in direct opposition to their interest, 
but they ar^ satisfied to endure this species of 
persecution, when they reflect on that other from 
which they have been mercifully freed. 

The rehgious feelings of this people are quite 
intense, having suffered so much for the faith. 
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they consider it the most precious portion of their 
inheritance, and would willingly undergo new 
'eenhiries of trials and privations to preserve it 
They set so high a value on it, as to consider not 
only that the just man lives by it, but they some- 
times even substitute it for justice itself. It is not 
unusual to see individuals of them return occasion- 
ally to the savage habits generated in them by 
the penal laws, or to hear them glory in the pro- 
fession of their religion, whilst they dishonour it 
by the most criminal excesses. 

« There is also reason to suppose, that they dis- 
like the religiop which is allied to the persecution 
they have undergone, in proportion as they are 
attached to that which sustained them under its 
pressure; and until every vestige of injustice to- 
wards their own creed is worn away, their aver- 
sion to that which the law sanctions is likely to 
continue. 

The ministers of the Catholic religion are in- 
vited to their office by the impulse of divine grace, 
but as the Almighty disposes all things wisely. 
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he makes use of external Uiings to determine the 
will of those who deliberate on entering the mi- 
nistry. This ministry is seen amongst us encoiDr 
passed by dangers and privations of no ordinary 
kind ; labour and toil are inseparable from it ; the 
necessaries of Ufe which it offers are to be obtained 
by soliciting contributions from men. a vast ma- 
jority of whom are unable to bestow them. When 
the yoothfbl mind is deliberating on the choice of 
a state of iife the flesh lusteth against the spirit; 
and if the person in whom grace and nature axe 
thus contending, have before him worldly pros- 
pects of even a moderate kind, he will generally b* 
deaf to the breadiings of the spirit, and prefer 
some secular pursuijt to the service of the Church. 
There will be some ezcepti^ms to every general 
rule, and so there are to thte; but whilst the 
clerical profession rests for support on the pre- 
carious bounty of an impoverished pecqple, and is 
^ beset with cares and dangers, sych as now attend 
it, its members will chiefly consist of those to 
whom the world opened no easy road to affluence, 
to fortvns, or to fame. 
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Tke minttters of this rdiigioD^ however^ are in 
general well stored with classical aad schdaatic 
fcncmledge, less rained, pertiaps, than penoas who 
are ilnac^NinCed with their Foeations might de- 
sire, butnot deficioity certainly, in those qoahfica* 
tions winch the parochial clergy of a yonngnation 
(for such Ireland may be deemed) shooKl possess* 
They are energetic, active, laborious, direwd^ 
and istelfigent ; they are "die most moral class *> 
of persons not only in this conntry, but, I thisdc^ 
existing on Ae earth : they ane exact, or rather 
they are fitted with £eal, in the disdwrge of tiieip 
duties ; thei( oSce, Iheir conasexioiA, thdr necessary* 
habits of interconrBe,nii< Aem npaadidentifyihem 
witb the people ; they are acquainted with, and 
take an interest in, the domestic concerns of almost « 
every family ; ihey possess the full anifl entire 
confidence of their flocks ; &ey are always em« 
ployed ; there is nothing dull or quiescent about 
them. Such are the ministers of the Catholic fe- 
ligion in Ireland ; a class of men, who either direct 
the general feelings of the people, or who run 
with tibe current in whatspeyer directioii it may 
set* 
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From these observations yoo may easily infer, 
that the state of religion amongst the Catholics is 
rapidly improving, ihat their piety is becoming 
enlightened, and that good works are grmdually en- 
grafting on their faith. The vexations, the insults, 
the injuries, to which their religious profession has 
been exposed, or is still subjected, the extreme po- 
.verty under which they labour, the party spirit which, 
like a fiend, continues to agitate the whole frame of 
our society, may retard or impede the progress of 
religion amongst them ; but if these evils should 
be lessened or removed, I can unhesitatingly assure 
you, that, in the department of piety and all the 
sublimer virtues, there willl^ a regular.and marked 
increase throughout the Catholic people of Ireland. 

Of Jthe state of religion amongst the Presby- 
ierians I know but little, and I regret that I have 
not had more opportunities of making myself ac- 
quainted with the principles and practice of that 
respectable people, as well as with the character 
of their clergy. From the inquiries I have made, 
I am indined to think favourably of them ; for 
though I am told that inBelfast, like in Geneva, th$re 
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is a great latitude of belief allowed, still in moral 
and social virtue the Presbyterian has by no means 
degenerated. Their tltimbers, I believe, is sta- 
tionary, making a due allowance for the increase of 
population. The Methodists, with the several sub- 
denominations of dissenters, might be said, in a 
certain sense, to be falling into disrepute ; the cry 
of Church in Danger, which has been incessant^ 
rung through the country for the last two or three 
years; the several attacks made from the high 
places, and by the profane, upon the wealth and 
indolence of the parsons; the charges of their pre- 
lates^ the example of the other religionists, par- 
ticularly of the Catholic Clergy, has sot only 
awakened the dormant energies of the Establish- 
ment, but it has brought back from the conventicle 
many a strayed sheep. This should be to every 
person who wishes well to society, a subject of 
congratulation, as it is painful and humiliating to 
see our fellow-creatures so bewildered as to ex-' 
change any regular form of Christian worship, 
however imperfect, for the ravings of their own 
fancy, or the wild a»d fantastical canting of some 
self-sanctified enthusiast, 
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What, however, is much to be regretted is, 
that these diaa»ters have been allowed to transfer 
to the Church the errors of their sect, end thftt 
the esterMl union which we can obsenrei is the 
effect of cxHnpromise rather dian the fruit of con- 
version. There are wild and heterodox opinions 
broached flfien by the very ministera of the Esta- 
blishment, and lier creed is no l<»ger <he creed 
of a gieat proportion of tbose who fill her pulpits, 
or who bend before her altars. There has been 
no pexiod since the accession of Elizabeth, when so 
great a laititude of opinion was indulged in by those 
who belong nominally to die Ohurch ; not only is 
each person allowed to abound in his own sense, but 
it is deemed a sort of duty to God to disregard all 
authoriQr in defining what should be believed, or 
regulating what ought to be practised. 

These observations lead imperceptibly to the 
consideratioB of the state of religion in the Esta- 
Uished Ohurch, a state which it is somewhat dif- 
ficult accurately to describe. 

The Church in Ireland has always partaken 
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more of a political than a religious establishmant; 
she was planted hare by force in a soil no way 
congenial to her ; bot that force which planted her 
threw orer her the shield of its protection. It 
gave to her an immense share of the spoils of the 
country, it preserved her possessions, that in them, 
as in some happy valley, the children of tibe State 
might be fed and educated. All the retainers 
of the great paid obeisance to her, and she was 
always looked on, not as the spouse of the Re- 
deemer, but as the handmaid of the Ascendancy. 

The latter, whenever she became insolent, 
or forgot her rank, (if rank it could be caUed,) re- 
buked her into a deportment becoming her situa^ 
^n. They extend their protection to her for their 
owti advantage only ; and she, working alternately 
on their hopes and fears, continues to hold her 
place as a necessary appendage of the family to 
which she owes her existence. When indulged 
she is indolent; when rebuked, she becomes atten- 
tive ; she draws tight, or relaxes her discipline, as it 
may please, or be permitted by her masters ; her 
eye is ever fixed upon her own interests, and she 
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deeifis nothing forbidden or unhallowed which 
can serve to promote them. As these who do an 
injury never can forgive, she is implacable in her 
hostility to the Church which she supplanted ; and 
at this day she appears indifferent to all things 
else, but to the concealment of her riches and 
the persecution of Popery. 

She occasionally revolts against her fellow- 
servants, who lay bare her spoils, who tell of her 
frauds and oppressions, who remind her of her 
origin, and upbraid her with the profligacy of her 
mispentlife ; but she is much more frequently em- 
ployed in forming offensive and defensive leagues 
with her fellows in the corporations, showing the 
advantages of injustice and oppression, in con* 
founding'the charter of her servitude with the 
title-deeds of her employers, in asserting her claim 

to A TITHE OF THE LAND AND LABOUR OF THE 

KINGDOM, and proving to the satisfaction of a 
Christian community, that though she receives the 
patrimony of the poor, she is not bound to exercise 
towards them a single act of mercy. When 
pressed on or confounded, she cries " wolf, wolf," 
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and assurefi the dupes who assemble; that the 
Pope was about to devour her 1 

You may easily suppose that in a Church so 
occupied rehgion does not flourish, but you are 
not to form a hasty opinion on this matter. Reli- 
gion is as much an affection of the heart as a sen- 
timent of the mind ; it is, therefore, nearly allied to 
passion; and fear, and hope, and emulation, espe- 
cially if allied to enthusiasm, produce effects similar 
to those produced by the purest piety or most disin- 
terested zeal. Great numbers of Methodists and 
fanatics have crept into the Church ; these propa- 
gate their own enthusiasm. The fear of losing 
their accustomed influence, ' of seeing their own 
riches exposed, and their possessions new mo- 
delled, this fear, joined with the hope of resisting 
the spirit of justice and of inquiry which is abroad, 
have aroused the selfishness, if not the zeal, of 
others; and a pride inherent in every corporate 
body animates the entire of the Clergy to free them- 
selves from the reproach of indolence, and even 
to increase, if it were possible, the number of their 
followers. 
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There is, for these reasons, more of form, more 
of regular attendance at Church, more of clerical 
decorum, and of a disposition to make proselytes, 
amongst the ministers of the Establishment, than 
have been obseryable for many years. Yet the 
pumber of their followers has not increased, unless 
by their union with the Methodists, and has by no 
means grown in a direct ratio with the population 
of the country. On the contrary, it has remained 
stationary, whilst the number of the Catholics has 
prodigiously increased. There were probably as 
many members of the Church established in Ire- 
land in the time of Chesterfield, as diere are at 
the present day ; and were it not for the regular 
supplies furnished to her by the Foundling Hospital, 
the charter schools, the military schools, with the 
long catalogue of the institutions and asylums sup- 
ported for her sole and separate use, by the public 
purse ; were it not for these causes, added to the 
orthodox zeal of individuals, all the favour, and all 
the patronage, and all the wealth, and all the mono- 
poly, which she and her adherents have possessed, 
would not be sufficient to preserve to her any por- 
tion of the less fortunate of her followers. They 
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«dl seem to follow her, as lago did his master, that 
they may serve their purpose on her ; and as soon 
as they cease to hope or gain by her, they ex- 
change her cold costume for the more warm or 
substantial worship of those who either have a re- 
ligion without a Church, or a Church without a 
religion. It is not unusual to find the old Protes- 
tant who for years has been as regular an atten- 
dant at church as the sexton, and in some cases 
the sexton himself when he has closed his ac- 
counts with this world, and has no more to expect 
from the parson, to send for the priest, in order to 
settle with him the affairs of that other world to 
which he is about to depart : it has passed into a 
proverb with a certain class amongst us, that for 
a man to be happy in this world and the next, he 
should live a Protestant and die a Catholic. 

In a diocese with which I happen to be well 
acquainted, the conversion to the Catholic faith 
are, at an average, about two hundred in each year ; 
and I suppose throughout the kingdom they may 
amount to about five thousand annually. Some 
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of these are secret, many of them occur daring 
the last iUness of the persons so changing ; but, 
however they happen, they are numerous, consi- 
dering how small the sum total of Protestantism is; 
and when joined to the numbers who emigrate^ 
when neither loaves nor fishes can be had at home, 
account for the gradual diminution of the Esta^ 
blished Church. Thb decrease is chiefly percep- 
tible in the country parts, where pride and profit, 
social connexions, and mutual example, have less 
influence than in towns and cities : so that I know 
not, but for the preservation of the Establishment, 
it might be wise to adopt the opinion of a gallant 
General, lately reported to have recommended in 
parliament, that our towns be all fortified like 
I>«rry, and the Protestants enclosed within the walls. 
If such a proposition, however, should ever be car- 
ried in parliament, I hope a rider may be tacked 
to the bill, exempting all bishops and chapters 
from providing tfie population with churches, or 
keeping them in repair; as nothing could be 
more unjust than to oppress a prelate already esk- 
cumbered with thirty or forty thousand acres of 
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land, by imposing on him the additipnal burthen 
of propping up the house of God. 

The ministers of this Establishment are as va^ 
nous in character, as their callings are different. We 
most take it as a certain truth, that they are all moved 
by interior grace to take upon them the cure of souls, 
as they themselves declare in the presence of 
God and of the Church ; but then, as there are 
many mansions in the house of their heavenly Fa^ 
ther, so they fit themselves for them by a great va« 
riety of occupations whilst on earth : some ate 
given to agriculture, others are devoted to ang« 
ling ; many of them, like Abel, are fond of tending 
flocks, and not a few of them are famous hunters 
before the Lord. Being appointed officers in the 
Church militant, they are frequently found at the 
head of armed detachments ; and from a love of 
justice, and a hatred of hearing the name of the 
Lord profaned, it is almost impossible to find a 
bench of magistrates not studded with them: 
indeed, it is at petty sessions they often discharge 
the more weighty duties of their ministry, in is- 
f2 
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soing decrees for the recovery of tithes. Tbey are 
also diligent in promoting comfort amongst the 
poor, or establishing peace and good will in their 
several parishes, by taking from the peasant his last 
shilling, that he might not spend it in the ale-house ; 
or by deciding between two scolds, on the sworD 
testimony of their peers, that the goat of the one 
had not browzed upon the other s hedge. Much 
of their leisure time is also usefully employed in 
collecting for their favourite newspapers details of 
atrocities lately committed; in transcribing notices 
just posted up on the chapel-doors by Captain 
Rock ; in making up reports of the conversions 
of benighted Catholics for the Home Missionary 
Society; in depicting, with all the warmth of 
Irish feeling, the rapid progress of the Bible 
Society, and the vast numbers of Irish Testa- 
ments which were administered by them to the 
poor papists, (not a word of tithe in the report,) 
who were now indeed beginning to be enlightened. 
The saints amongst them, in addition to the above 
employments, have to attend to the sick and the 
dying, the naked child, and the hungry parent, to 
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Icnow whether they would exchange their faith for 
money, for clothes, or for employment ; they have 
to descant on the superstition or idolatry of their 
religion, the tyranny and craft of their priests. 
When disengaged from these duties, there still re- 
mains a most important one to be discharged to- 
wards tlie little gentry with whom they associate ; 
they have to instil into them a horror of popery and 
of sill her abominations ; to make these diipes trans- 
gress the laws of their own Church, by compelling 
their wretched workmen to labour upon holidays ; 
hoping that, by making them faithless to God, 
and to the authority which they revere, that thejr 
will render them attached to their employers, di- - 
ligent in their work and service, and totally 
averse to making reprisals by theft or idleness for 
the injury and violence done to their religion and 
conscience. 

Yet I must add, that the greater number of 
the- clergymen thus piously engaged, are so not 
through malice, but influenced by a mad enthu- 
siasm, or an habitual bigotry and intolerance. 
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wbicby often sucked in with their mothers' milk, 
have grown with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength. 

«• They have cherished these prejudices, they 
have loved them, as constituting a portion of the 
inheritance possessed by the Ascendancy, and 
have avoided rather than sought for opportunities 
of removing them. The irritation produced in 
their body by die attacks made in and out of par^ 
liament on the monopolists, and their injustice 
and corruption in Ireland, has been continued and 
increased by the most vicious public press that 
ever cursed a country. This press is supported by 
the Church, and repays it by destropng its peace, 
and furnishing food to its worst appetite; and 
faence, men who are generally of a respectable 
dass, weH educated, and capable of being an or- 
nament and an advantage to society, are, by their 
connexion with a vicious system, and by being 
cursed with an enormous Establishment, reti- 
* dered the greatest bane of Ireland, and the most 
influential opposers, if not disturbers, of her 
peace. 
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It would, howeTer, be unjust not to add, that 
Ifaese men, like all other corporators, hate in ge* 
neral two characters. — As private individuals, 
as heads of families, they are, when not too much 
infected with Methodism, amiable loid humane ; 
and there are not a few of them totally superior to 
the prejudices and follies of their order, and who are 
really a blessing to the neighbourhood in which 
they reside; men estimable not only for their 
public and domestic virtues, but chiefly because 
they have fortitude to rise in these times above 
the prejudices of their profession, and to resist the 
force of both interest and example. 

On the whole, it appears to me that Religion . 
at present, in the Established Church, is rather 
excited by the spirit of party, than the spirit of 
the Gospel ; that she has been awakened rather 
by the sounds of discord than by the voice of 
peace ; and that, when the present effervescence 
shall have subsided, she will be found weakened 
rather than purified by the ordeal through which 
she will have passed. Like the declining patient 
whom the evening fever animates and enlivens^ 
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but whom the morning finds rdaxed and helpless, 
so the Establishment is flushed in her decline, 
whilst her strength decays, and all her force is 
. wasting. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
&c. &c. 

J. K. L, 
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ON THE CHARACTEK OF TBS LAW8, THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE; OV CORPORATIONS, &o. &o. 



Cfrt fiovov rh coXov dya9bv. 



Dear Sir, 

IVmen Cicero inscribed to 
Brutus one of his paradoxes, intended to prove 
that nothing was truly good but what was just and 
honourable, he thought it useful to found his 
reasoning on the above maxim of the Stoics ; he 
was well aware that ancient names and authorities 
are prepossessing, and that truths which have 
passed the ordeal of time are not easily «on* 
tested. 
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When writmg on the administration of justice, 
and whatever is connected with it in Ireland, we 
require the aid both of authority and antiquity to 
keep our mind steady, and to assist us in forming 
a just estimate of the distance by which, in this 
respect, we are removed from the maxim of the 
Stoics and the doctrine of Cicero. 

When I consider that justice, whether in a 
nation or in an individual, is a fixed disposition of 
the will to give to every man his due, even to the 
last farthing ; to distribute impartially the honours 
and emoluments, as well as the burthens, of the 
State; to apportion punishment to crime, and 
rewards to virtuous actions, without distinction or 
fxception of persons : — when I consider this great 
principle emanating from Him who is the fountain 
of all justice, existing before the Gospel, with the 
Gospel, and to last to eternity ; when I view it 
thus, and compare it with what is called by its 
name in Ireland, a thrill of horror pervades my 
biood, because we are all hastening to Him who 
will judge us in justice, and weigh all our actions 
in the scak of the sanctuary. 
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But it is my duty to suppress such feelings 
irfailst I write to you on this interesting subject. 

When the laws of a country are unjust, I 
take it to be in^Kissible that they could be justly 
admiDistered. Seneca says, '^ hormnts quanti, quanti 
sunt educationi debent'^ The influence of educa- * 
tion is proved by the adherence of men to the re- 
ligion of their fathers, by the manners and cus« 
toms of nations^ which continue for centuries upon 
centuries unchanged, as we may infer from what we 
ourselves have seen or read of in modem times^ 
compared with what is recorded by Caesar, or by 
Herodotus and the writers of the Old Testament ; but 
if education have such influence upon the opinions 
and habits of men in what regards their relatiMi 
with the Deity and national customs, though these 
things are oflten above the reach, or beneath the 
notice of the law, how much greater influence, or 
rather power, must it not exercise upon these 
moral and social habits of mind and conduct 
which it is the immediate objects of the laws to 
mould and regcdttir. 



- ^ 
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That they are the laws which educate men, 
not indeed to read or write, but to think and act, 
is what results from their very nature ; for a law 
is a rule of conduct, not only prescribing what is 
to be done, but enforcing the doing of it by pe- 
nalties ; it, dierefore, necessarily produces a habit 
of acting in a certain way; and who does not 
know that a habit of acting produces a corres- 
ponding habit of thought. If any one doubt this 
truth, he will find it engraved in the history of 
Ireland in characters more deep and legible than 
diose in which Job would have written on the flint 
the volume of his sufierings. 

Some of our political laws appear to me unjust ; 
they are directly and expressly partial in their 
operation. Let them in this view be severally com- 
pared with the definition I have given above of 
justice, and if they be found in their application 
to agree with it, they have been entirely misunder- 
stood by me. 

Many of our laws are in the abstract perfectly 
wise and equitable ; but others of them, generally 
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called penal laws, so dislocate our society, that 
amongst us even the good laws in their operation 
work injustice : for instance the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Trial by Jury Law, the law creating bodies cor- 
porate, or authorizing the election of members to 
serve in parliament. These laws, so salutary in 
themselves, are more burthensome to Irelimd per- 
haps than would be the most pure and unqualified 
despotism. Why ? The Habeas Corpus Act pro- 
duces our law terms and circuits, our general gaol 
deliveries ; and through these it lets loose occasion- 
ally on the defenceless Catholic the whole spirit, aiid 
letter, and machinery, of the Ascendancy, and their 
penal code. To this hour the proscribed race, look- 
ing always to heaven in their distress, imagine that 
the approach of the .judge to the county-town is 
accompanied by bad weather, rain, storms,^ and 
all the anger of the elements. The trial by jury 
sends these Catholics from one judge who might be 
just or merciful, to a dozen from whom they ex- 
pected, till lately, neither justice nor mercy ; and 
even now, the records of the time, and still better; 
local knowledge and personal observation, show 
that the lives, liberty, or property of Irishmen, 
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when appealing to the laws, are deeply affected 
by the religion they may happen to profess. 

Corporations should protect and promote 
commerce ; they should be the very citadels of a 
nation s liber^. They are in Ireland like night"* 
mares upon commerce, and the very fastnesses 
of corruption. Cicero would seem to have writ* 
ten of them, neque emm expkHur unquam, nee 
iotiatur in eis cupidUatis situ; nequc. solum ea 
qu^ habent libidine augendi cruciantur sed etiam 

amktendi metu. They are from the « 

which is the largest of them, to the pettiest bo- 
rough on the Western coast, a palsied and a para- 
lyzing nuisance ; cruel, heartless, and dissipated, 
like an old gamester and sensualist, who would 
extort or borrow, beg or steal, that be might gra- 
tify the wasted remnant of his passions. 

And the law of election, what does it bring to 
the Catholic ? If he perchance be opulent, it brings 
to him a deeper sense of his fallen honour, of his 
degradation, of his shame ; if he be very poor, it 
brings him tp the hustings to proclaim to the world 
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a public lie/ to wi^ that he is a freeholder ; having 
first steeped his soul in perjury, lest he, and his 
wife, and his child, and his fitther, should be 
driven from their hut, without food, shelter, or 
hope. To him the election law, in its operation, 
is like the wind from the desert, bringing with it 
a sort of moral pestilence, against which no human 
remedy can prevail. 

But if such be the effects of good laws in Ire- 
land, what think you is the state of feeling and 
thinking produced by those which are confessedly 
bad ? It is said that circumstances qualify even 
the laws of nature ; we do not condemn the Jews 
who carried away with them the property which 
they had borrowed from the Egyptians. Socrates 
would not condemn the man, who, rather than die 
of hunger, takes in secret or by force what he 
cannot purchase, beg, or borrow ; because the law 
of self-preservation is a primary duty of man, and 
author to that which created property and ren- 
dered it inviolable. But if circumstances thus a&ct 
the most sacred institutions, may they not operate 
with powerful effect upon human laws ? May not 
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these laws appear wholesome and wise, and yet 
be destructive of the public welfare? If they be 
passed for a community which does not exist, are 
they not, as a rule of conduct, perfectly idle ? and 
if they be applied to the government of a people 
who were not contemplated at their enactment, 
is it possible they could be suited to the wants of 
such a people, or tend in any way to their advan- 
tage? 

Can the laws of one country be transferred to 
-•another without regard to the temper, habits, trade, 
resources, modes of industry, or religion, of its 
inhabitants ? If so, Montesquieu and right rea- 
son have been both blind. The laws of Ireland 
are a confused mass — a moral chaos ; they have 
not educated the people on principles agreeable 
to reason or the law of God ; hence, human na- 
ture has either been perverted by them, or revolted 
against them ; strife and contention have sprung 
from them ; anarchy, fraud, and oppression, have 
been the fruits of them ; all the evils of Ireland 
could have been healed — and they have been 
aggravated by them ; the wisest judges who ever 
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graced a bench could not dispense them to ad- 
vantage: but, with the exception of a few, the 
judges themselves have had their minds and hearts 
influenced by them, and the people, whom they 
afflicted, always feared and hated them. Efforts 
have been made, and are making, to administer 
these laws justly ; but it is impossible until they 
are equalized, and fitted to the people ; until the 
spirit of conquest, and monopoly, and persecution, 
is extracted from them ; until they are made to 
accord with that immutable justice which I have 
above defined> they cannot be made to produce 
order, prosperity, or peace. To labour at the 
administration of law in this country, whilst the 
laws themselves, and the abuses grafted on them, 
are suffered to remain unchanged, is like rolling a 
stone against a hill, which before it has reached 
the summit, rolls back again. 

Lord Redesdale has said, and it has been re- 
peated with surprise and indignation, that in 
Ireland there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor : our proverb, " there is no law for 
a Catholic," expresses the truth more concisely 

g' 
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and more justly ; for a poor Protestant does obtain 
justice in Ireland, and is protected not only by the 
law, but by the passions. They are, however, 
shallow men, or men who have never s(pplied their 
minds to our legal history, who express surprise 
at this state of things. For when the Protestants 
are treated not as ordinary subjects ; when every 
class of them possess certain privileges or rights • 
which arise from the depression of the Catholic — 
privileges and rights which are sLctually composed 
of what is withheld from us — how can there be an 
equality, when a Catholic and a Protestant come 
before the law ? It might as well be said, that there 
was one and the same law for the feudal baron 
and his serf, or for a French bourgeois and one 
of the noblesse under the old regime^ as for a 
Catholic and Protestant in Ireland. When two 
Catholics contend, the law is dispensed equally 
to them, not in mercy, but in justice ; unless one of 
them has been more fortunate in making interest 
(a phrase well understood in Ireland) than the 
other. When two Protestants appeal to the law, 
there is as much equity in the decision as our 
judges and juries are capable of dispensing : but 
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if a Catholic and a Protestant appear in court, let 
the case be criminal or civil, all the passions and 
prejudices are excited, and the glorious uncer^ 
taint^ of the law itself is lost in the greater on* 
certainty of what may he the verdict of the jury. I 
leave out tliose cases where a criminal is arraigned 
for some offence against the peace of our Lord the 
King ; — ^Aat is, against die power or the crimes of 
the Ascendancy or its agents, against the Peace- 
preservation Bill, or the Insurrection Act, or the 
Whiteboy Act, or any of the acts framed for 
the establishment or security of the rights of 
the Church. When a man is arraigned upon 
any one of these, for not having the fear of God 
before his eyes, (as Serjeant Lefroy would term 
it,) the law itself awakes the passions, and men 
are found to rush to its execution upon the crimi* 
nal (for if arraigned he is supposed guilty) with 
all the avidity of hungry mastiffs. I have some- 
times sat for hours in courts of justice, both in 
Dublin and in the country ; I have heard witnesses 
examined, lawyers declaiming, judges charging, 
juries bringing in verdicts j and I have observed, 

G 2 
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in many cases, the influence of the penal code 
working throughout every thing I heard or saw. 
But what seemed to me most lamentable was, the 
unconsciousness of this influence which sometimes 
seemed to prevail, whilst at others it escaped, as 
it were accidentally, or was unblushingly avowed 
and act€Kl upon, 

__ The witnesses as often labour to conceal, as to 
manifest the truth ; one class of them anxious to 
defieat the law, the other only intent on procuring 
conviction ; both regardless of the obligation of an 
oath, and perfectly indifferent about contributing 
to the ends of justice. The national acuteness of 
the lawyer is whetted by what he has to combat 
in the witness; hence, he is often interesting — 
sometimes ludicrous : in speaking to evidence^ 
you can instantly perceive to what party he be* 
longs. The judge is often decorous ; on some 
occasions you imagine he is the advocate of the 
crown or of the criminal ; there are times and 
cases when you know not how to designate him, 
and you only lament that wicked system which 
placed him on the bench. 
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The juries, in criminal cases, generally are 
6uch as can be most easily found. But -when a 
special interest is excited by the trial, the art, 
and talent, and trick, employed at one time by 
the sberiflTs deputy, at another by the clerk of the 
crown, to array their men and produce a jury, is 
such as would furnish food for several months' re- 
flection to those two sages who spent their lives 
weeping or laughing over the follies or wicked- 
ness of their feUow-men. In short, the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland is thwarted by the 
spirit of the law ; it is analogous to the unsettled 
state of the country, and influenced constantly by 
the character of those who are employed about 
it 

There is an old and an unnatural conflict be-, 
tween the people and the laws. Until lately there 
was no justice in Ireland^ unless by accident, or 
when the good sense of men interposed at intervals 
of tranquillity, and superseded the law itself. At 
present the virtue and talent of some judges; 
the reports of law proceedings, which are con- 
stantly circulating ; the character of the Chief Go- 
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vemor ; tiie spirit of the people, not enailj brook- 
ing egression ; the custom of holding sessions in 
open court; and the innate justice <^ the well 
educated and most opulent of the gentry, are com- 
bating, with some success, against the bad laws, 
and the ^jHrit engendered by them. 

I have die honour to be, 

Dear Sir, &c. &c. 

J. K. L. 
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ON THE INCREASB OF POPULATION IN IBELAND i ITS / 

CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 



Dear Sib^ 

It seems to be allowed 
on bU hands, that there has been a prodigious in- 
crease of people in Ireland during the last thirty 
M forty years. I also think there ha3 been a(L 
increase, but not to the extent which is generally 
6uppo6ed. There has been no accurate ceu^us of 
our population at any period; the last is more 
near to the truth than any which preceded it, 
yet it is imperfect. I have no doubt that there 
are con^derably more than seven millions of in- 
habitants in Ireland. 
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The Catholics have ever been unwilling to 
make known their numbers to any agent of the 
Government. Having too often experienced from 
it what they deemed treachery or injustice, they 
naturally distrusted whomsoever approached them 
in its name. Ignorant of its views in computing the 
number of its slaves, these latter rather feared they 
were to be decimated or banished, as in the time of 
Cf omwetU, to some bog or desert if found too nu- 
merous, than that any pleasures were to be adopt- 
ed (^ the improvement of their condition. 

when the militia were first embodied in Ireland, 
I recollect the terror and alarm which were then 
excited by the enrolment of the male population ; 
every mother sought to conceal her son with the 
vame anxiety that Rachel in the time of Herod 
laboured to hide her infant and stop its cries when 
the executioner of the impious decree approached 
her dwelling. 

The returns by the collectors of hearth-money 
were incorrect from a variety of causes, but chiefly 
because there were numberless human dwellings 
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m the country which could not be discovered by 
a stranger ; or if discovered, would not be con* 
sidered by him as the abodes of men : and also 
because these tax gatherers were accustomed to 
imitate their masters in disregarding oaths and 
honesty, and suppressed in their returns probably 
one-half of the houses in which they had collected 
assessments. In some particular counties a more 
correct census might have been made, such as that 
of the County Kilkenny by the late Mr. Tighe : but 
admitting that Mr. Tighe possessed, as he did, the 
confidence of his tenantry and neighbours in an 
eminent degree, yet I think it was not possible for 
him either by personal inquiry or the agency of 
those whom he employed, to ascertain the exact 
number of inhabitants even in that county ; and 
this, my opinion, has been confirmed by the pe- 
rusal of his book, and by comparing its statements 
with my own personal observations. 

When the late census was taken, a better feel- 
ijig pervaded the country than there does at pre- 
sent, or did perhaps for many years before ; the 
Catholic Clergy also lent their aid in no slight 
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degree ; and hence it is more accurate tluiu any 
which preceded it : but yet I know that in several 
places where it is supposed to have been taken 
with great exactness, the returns did not include 
the entire peculation. I have heard of some parts 
of the eountry from which these returns were still 
more incorrecti and in all cases within my know* 
ledge, they were under, not oyer, the actual num- 
ber of the people. 

It is not, however, the millions, &iy or many, 
who now vegetate on this beautiful idand, which it is 
my object to consider, but whether these numbers, 
whatever may be their amount, have increased as 
rapidly as is suf^osed ; whether they be still in- 
creasmgy and tixe causes and effects of such in- 
crease. 

That there has been a considerable increase, is 
admitted by all ; that the population, as some 
persons suppose, has been doubled within the last 
diirty jor forty years, is to me more than doubtful; 
I am of opinion, diat, in some mountainous districts, 
where tracts of land have been reclaimed, or sub- 
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diTisioiM of fanBB fireely pemuttod or encouraged, 
as also in % few trading towns, or where public 
biiildii!^, or new roads, or other acddaital causes, 
may have created or greatly enlarged a village, 
Bneh may have been the result ; bat throughout 
Che country in general, I &ink it has not The 
number of ^ cabins, or farm-houses, of places of 
worship, which have been built; above all, die 
sensible increase of the congregration at the Car 
tholic chapels, are, it is true, a striking proof of the 
increase which has taken place; but a two-fold 
increase in a few years is more than striking,-^it 
is unprecedented in this country, and without 
a4initting it, we might in some degree account 
for the appearances which i have noticed. 

From the year 1796 the advancement of agri- 
culture in Irdand has been great. Whilst the 
old leases, though taken before that period at a 
rack-rent, remained unexpired, the tenants had 
an interest in the land ; they had some profits 
which they generally expended in building houses 
or offices ; those who dwelt in caverns and the 
eaves of the earth came f(Hrth many of them from 
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their lurking-places, and raised huts which were 
at least visible. They procured clothings and ap* 
peared abroad to swell the congregations from 
which before they were often absent through ne- 
cessi^. Chapels were also erected, and tracts of 
land which before looked like a desert, put on the 
appearance of an inhabited country. The ex- 
isting population ventured out, and increasing as 
it did rapidly, appeared to be doubled, when, 
perhaps, not more than one-fourth of its original 
number was added to it. The only means of as- 
certaining accurately the ratio of this increase 
would be, the examination of the parochial re- 
gisters of births, and marriages, and deaths, 
wheresoever they happened to be kept with re-, 
gularity. Those which belonged to the Catholic 
Clergy in the diocese where I live, and which had 
been commenced as soon as the penal code was 
relaxed, were, as has been given in evidence by 
the late Catholic Bishop, destroyed in the year 
1798, lest diey should fall into the hands of the 
Orangemen. This precaution was deemed neces- 
sary, as these loyalists had in one instance at 
least in this country, seized upon a parochial re- 
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gister amongst other plunder, and having discover- 
ed in it a list of rebels, as they charitably sup- 
posed, sought them out as victims for their fury. 

From that time, until the last few years, not 
many regular registers have been kept, at least 
in the diocese to which I have alluded; but by 
those of the last four years, which I have inspected, 
it appears to me, that during this period the po- 
pulation is stationary, subject only to such fluctua- 
tions as do not afford grounds to suppose that 
the diminution or increase of it is at all deserving 
of notice, or capable of being computed. When 
the number of births are nearly equal for four suc- 
cessive years in a given district, and also the 
number of marriages, the population must either 
be stationary, or its decline or progress is regular 
and uniform. But if the number of births, and 
also of marriages, in each of these years be found 
on an average to be almost exactly equal to those 
which occurred in any average year of the last 
forty, then we should reasonably conclude, that 
the population has not undergone any consider- 
able change. That such is the case throughout 
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a great portioH of Leinster, not inchidiiig the ca- 
pital, and excepting mountainous districts, I am 
disposed to think. The table at the conclusion 
of this Letter will further elucidate this opinion. 

Before I notice the causes which appear to 
me to have accelerated the increase of the Irish 
people, it may not be irrelevant to observe, that, 
without adopting the opinions of Mr. Owen on 
the capability of this country to support eighteen or 
twenty millions of inhabitants, I am inclined to the 
opinion that its present populationis notatall exces- 
sive; and that the legislature might in a single ses- 
sion pass such laws as would, in the course of very 
few years, render the poor of Ireland, who now 
create so much anxiety and alarm, if not as com- 
fortable as those of the same class in England, at 
least place them beyond the reach of want, and 
in a way of promoting their own comforts. There 
is a large surface of land in Ireland, which, if once 
reclaimed, would not, like the commons of England 
or marshes of Scotland, be ungrateful to the hus- 
bandman: on the contrary, it would be exceed- 
ingly fertile. They are not these lands, however. 
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on which I would depend for the support of the 
population, but on the lands actually employed in 
pasture or tillage. 

Owing to the want of capital and of im- 
proved plans of husbandry, these latter do not 
yield at an average one-half the quantity of 
grass, vegetables, roots, or com, which, under 
a better system of municipal law, they might be 
made to produce. The rack rents, grand jury- 
assessments, taxes, tithes, and church-rates, have 
so ground down the peasantry, that they have 
wasted the very earth itself in their endeavours to 
extract from it something wherewith to satisfy the 
locusts which come successively to torment them. 
They have no capital ; they cannot drain, nor fence,- 
nor manure their fields ; they cannot improve their 
seed ; their cattle are not able to work ; it is not in 
their power to employ or feed labourers ; they have 
no winter crops ; their fallows are not stirred or 
cleansed ; the most simple or useful improvement 
in husbandry is not within their reach ; and should 
any of them be more fortunate, and succeed in 
scraping together some capital, he hides it in the 
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earth, as his fathers did in the time of the Danish 
incursions, lestif he appeared to be worth a guinea, 
his lease might not be renewed; or, if renewed, 
lest his rent should be raised in proportion to his 
industry and his own improvements. The rack 
rents are an intolerable evil, and will be so whilst 
the laws continue to render the landlord a tyrant, 
and the tenant a slave ; whilst fear and distrust, 
hatred and oppression, are the links which connect 
the peasantry and gentry of Ireland, the land 

-must wither and the people starve, whether they be 
few or many. But the most heart-rending curse 
which Providence has permitted to fall on the 
land occupier in Ireland, is the Church Establish* 
ment; this, like the scorpion's tail, is armed at all 

- points, and scourges the peasant through tithes 
and church-rates, till it draws his very bloods 
This Establishment not only strips him of food and 
raiment, but it also insults him by the monstrous 
injustice of obliging him to give his sweat and 
labour, and the bread of his children, to build or 
repair waste houses, whilst he himself is left to 
pray in the open air; to feed the parson and his 
rapacious family and followers, who go about, not 
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doing good» but to vilify and calumniate the re- 
ligion which this peasant reveres : it compels him 
to purchase bread, and wine^ and stoves, and music, 
.for the Church which he deems profane ; to pay 
the glazier, and the mason, and the sexton, and 
tile grave-digger, who divide his clothes between 
them, and cast lots, like the Deicide Jews, upon 
his cloak. Whilst these oppressions are suffered 
to continue^ how can the men, who are made to 
the image and likeness of God, and for whose 
use the earth yields all its produce, how can they 
be fed, or in any way provided for? They must 
either be sacrificed in hecatombs to the fiorious 
passions which brood over this country, or these 
passions must be restrained, and the laws altered 
which gave them birth. I should rather, with 
fiobbes, suppose that society is not congenial to- 
man ; or desire, with Rousseau, to return to a state- ' 
of nature, -than cease protesting against the system 
in Ireland which has rendered population a curse, 
which has dried up every source of industry and 
profit, not only in the inhabitants of the country, 
but, in the earth itself, and which has condemned, 
by an inversion of the ordinance of God, a people 

H 
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to live only for the sake of institutions. But then, 
bow can these evils be remedied^ and this abun- 
dant population provided for ? Lfet the laws be 
equalized, public nuisances abolished, and a pro- 
vision made for the poor, which will give them 
food and raiment for their labour. This will remove 
an immense mass of discontent ; it will produce 
peace and order, not by terror aiid compulsion, 
as at present, but by self-interest and attachment 
to the law; it will introduce capital, trade, and 
manufactures, as the accompaniments of peace ; it 
will destroy the system of rack rents, of sub-di- 
visions of land, whilst it will, in a few yeieirs, in- 
crease the income of the proprietor, as well as the 
capital, skill, and improvements of the farmer. But 
I am here anticipating much of what I intend to 
discuss in a future Letter on the introduction of 
poor-rates to Ireland. 

To resume, therefore, the subject of popula- 
tion. I consider it now stationary in this country, 
or nearly so : an inquiry, therefore, into the cause 
of its rapid increase does not seem to me very 
necessary ; it is, however, deserving of notice. 
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I attribute whatever of increase has taken place 
in the numbers of the people chiefly to the unpre- 
cedented demand for agricultural produce which — 
prevailed during the late protracted wars ; to the 
immense capital in paper-money and credit which — 
was then afloat, and to the incitements, as well 
as facilities, thus afforded for the employment of — 
labourers and tradesmen. When men are em- 
ployed and have money, when a father can with 
facility give an establishment, however slender, to 
his child, young people, though busy, find time to 
intermarry ; and when thus rendered happy, they — 
seldom — at least in Ireland — ^fail to increase and 
multiply. We should not omit to notice what 
the political economists have so sagaciously dis- 
covered ; that as the ordinary food of our peasan- 
try is potatoes, a commodity generally cheap and 
abundant, a small provision seems to the poor maa 
sufficient to entitle him to become the founder of 
a family. That this species of food were rendered — 
more scarce, and the cultivation of it, as a means 
of human subsistence, discouraged, appears to me 
desirable, — and not only desirable, but very prac- 
ticable. But this by way of parenfliesis. Another 

h2 
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cause of the regular increase of population is 
found in the poverty and the piety — strange to 
tell!— of the Irish. 

From what has lately appeared in evidence be- 
fore a committee of tHe House of Commons, I am 
inclined to think, that if in England the poverty 
and the habits of life occasioned by it were the 
same as in Ireland, the illicit intercourse of the 
sexes would be as extensive and unblushing as it 
is at Madras or Calcutta : but amongst us this 
appetite is restrained, as well by a natural decorum, 
which has ever characterized the women of this 
country, as by a strong and reverential fear of 
God, constantly kept alive and strengthened by 
the admonitions of the priests ; but as love, like 
death, aquopulsatpedepauperum tabemasregumqye 
turreSf when it once enters into our hamlets, it 
seeks its object not by degrading the person and 
tainting the soul, but in that holy wedlock which 
our Redeemer has sanctified, and his Apostle de- 
clared to be honourable in all without distinction 
qf rich or poor. The Clergy often dissuade it ; 
they calculate for the young lover ; they represent 
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to him the difficulties and distress which probably 
await himself and the object of his affections ; 
they recommend to him the necessity of restrain- 
ing the ardour of his attachment; they even plead 
their own example : but how often have I myself 
yielded to the sighs of the virgin or the tears of 
the youth, and blessed the nuptials which I could 
no longer prevent. Good God, how little are we^ 
the Catholic Clergy of Ireland, known even to 
our friends, when one of them could represent us 
in parliament as encouraging the intermarriage of 
the poor for the sake of " base lucre ! " — tHose poor 
who have nothing to bestow but their prayers and 
affection, and with whom we gladly divide every 
shilling which Providence places at our disposal. 
The writer of this Letter is connected with up- 
wards of 200,000 Catholics, rich and poor, and he 
receives from them all little more thwoi aneJhird of 
what a neighbouring parson receives for the tithes 
of a SINGLE PARISH ; and this pittance he shares 
freely and affectionately with his children, who 
are the poor. In doing so, he only copies the con- 
duct of his brethren; and he states it not through 
selfnesteem) but in justification of the oitler of men 
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to whom he has the honour and happiness to 
belong. 

The piety of our peasantry thus impels them 
to increase and multiply, not so as to violate the 
law of nature and afflict society, but in the manner 
ordained of God, and sanctioned by Christ and 
his Apostles. The poverty of the peqple con- 
tributes to this result also ; for the poor are less 
solicitous about an establishment in the world 
than those who already have a competency. They 
say of marriage, as of other changes in their life, 
that ^' it cannot make them worse," but that it may 
give them a help-mate in distress, or at least a 
companion in suffering; and the most sweet, if 
not the most sentimental, of poets has told us, s(h 
iatium est miseris socios habere debris. This may 
appear a weak plea, but we admit it, and excuse 
the weakness by which it is dictated. A political 
economist may sneer at these sentiments, and 
hunt the pages of a Protestant Divine for well- 
worded sarcasm against the writer. But without 
entering, for the present at least, into the fashion* 
able doctrines on population, it may be permitted 
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to a Catholic Priest to assert^ that he is boun4 hy 
hi9 f eljgioo to preserve, as far as he maji the peo- 
ple committed to his care from sin. Some phi- 
lasophes, I am aware, treSit such subject^ with 
levity, and look without loathing on the shockii^g 
(Pictures which certain parishes in Protestant Eng** 
land exhibit. @yt these practices are regarded 
under a very serious aspect by the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the Cathohc Church ; and by their laws 
the priest is bound to regulate his duties, as he 
believes in their authority and in the unerring 
justice of that tribunal to the foot of which he is 
hastening. 

The parent also of the poor and unprotected 
female, who loves her as he does his life, when 
he finds himself unable to provide for her^ and his 
end perhaps approaching, rather than leave her 
exposed to the dangers of the world, gladly gives 
her hand to a poor and virtuous companion, that 
her bonour may not be stained, that she may not, 
by her misfortune, bring his own grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. . 
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The intimate familiarity which prevails amongst 
. the poor, the absence of that formal reserve and 
polite decorum which is observable amongst even 
the middling ranks of society, is another cause 
why intimacies are easily contracted in the lower 
classes of the people ; and these intimacies must 
end in marriage or in sin. Let then the condition 
of the poor.be altered ; enable them to acquire a 
competency ; give the parent some means of pro- 
viding for his daughter ; give to her a better edu* 
cation and a deeper sense, not of propriety alone, 
but of politeness and social decency, and you will 
delay marriage, and thereby retard the increase 
of population without infringing on virtue. Po- 
verty and population act reciprocally upon each 
other like cause and effect ; remove the one, or 
lessen it, and you will thereby check the other. 

As to the general influence of the increased 
number of the people on the state of the country, 
this deserves to be considered in two points of 
view. If the axe be laid to the root of tiie evil in 
Ireland, and a provident system of legislation 
adopted for her, the present population is not ex« 
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cessive^ nor likely to become so ; I think it no more 
than adequate to her wants. A new system of 
government in Ireland would shortly create a 
very great demand for labour, and afford an op- 
portunity to landlords either to provide perma- 
nently . for the poor on their estates, without 
permitting them to multiply their dwellings, or 
enable them to remove to other parts of the coun- 
try where labour might be more valuable, not as 
it happens now, when they may be driven to pe- 
rish on the highways by a death more piteous 
than that of the Hindoos whom Hasting's cruelty 
sent to perish in the Ganges. 

But if the policy of governing by division be 
pursued longer, then the people will perish by fa* 
mine, or emigrate to Britain, or be cut off by the 
sword. If strong measures be resorted to, and 
some of the Irish gentry and absentees proceed 
as they have been doing, these results, or some one 
of them, will be accelerated. Captain Rock will 
resume his sway, the poor will instinctively con- 
federate, the Insurrection Act will be in constant 
operation, and if a foreign war should occur, and 
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circumstances favour it, there may be a general 
rebellion, the most sanguinary wbich has ev^ 
occurred in Ireland. What th^ result would be, 
God only knows. I know that iny office aa ^ 
minist^ of religion, and my duty as a loyal 
ral^ec^ require that I 4K)uld rtate my opinions 
at a time when effectual remedies may be 9^^y 
a{^pUed ; and I do so, totally regardless of the 
slave and the bigot; nay, though I were doomed, 
like the prophetess in the poet, liiever to he be- 
lieved* Or let it be supposed that the law, by 
the agency of the musket, the transport, or the , 
gibbet, may still sustain the uneasy tranquillity oi 
the country, and that the population should be 
piiessed on as heretofore ; then they will con- 
gregate in towns and villages, finding no habita- 
tion or employment in the country ; and should a 
dearth of provisions occur, famine and pestilence 
wiU set in together, and rid us probably of a 
million. Happily we have missionaries in abun- 
dance to attend the dying ; but if there be ** a 
chosen ourse, some hidden thunder in the stores 
of heaven," it must be reserved to blast those 
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men wfao shall kare brought such ruin on their 
coontiy. 

Or again, let it be supposed that no such ca- 
tastrophe will ocQur : ihen the natnral mode of 
relief is emigration to our kind and affectionate 
children the Scots, or to England. Some of our 
leaders in the Association may publish a pro- 
clamation, or one of our bishops a pastoral, ex- 
plaining the advantages of emigration to England, 
pointing out the route, and furnishing from the 
Catholic rent-fund the expenses of a passage by 
steam-boats. This will afford to England an op- 
portunity of exercising her hospitality, which, like 
the faith of the Romans, is spoken of throughout 
the world. Or should she be so ungenerous as 
to dismiss the strangers empty, in that case the 
emigrants may smk into the sea upon their pas- 
sage homewards, or wander up and down hke ghosts 
upon the shore, as their fathers did in the days of 
Elizabeth, living upon grass and sea-weed until 
they expire, and leave their bones to bleach upon 
the clifls. These are the effects which I contem- 
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plate as likely to arise from the state of the po- 
pulation combined with the state of the laws, 
should no amelioration take place. 

I have the honour to remain, 
&c. &c. 

J. A.« jL<« 
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Aybbagb number of births and marriages in the uDited 
parishes <^ ■ consistiDg of an eztenriye district 

of champaign coontryi as well as a small but very ihriying 
toib. 

Arerage number of Births in each year, from 1784 to 

1787, both included, - - - 296 

——————— from 1803 to 

1806, ditto, - - ^281 

—^ — ^__— — from 1810 to 



1813, ditto, - - - 303 
— ^ *-~— __ from 1820 to 



1823, ditto, - . .306 



AVBRAOB NUMBBB OP MARRIAOB8 IN EACH OP THE 
ABOVE YEARS. 

From J784 to 1787, in each year, - - .43 

1803 to 1806, ditto, - - .43 

1810 to 1813, ditto, - - -66 

• . 1820 to 1823, ditto, - - - 66 

Number of deaths in 1823, - - 136 

It is to be observed, that, according to the 
above returns, the number of marriages in the last 
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year was exactly the same as in the year 1784, 
thitt is forty years ago ; and that the number of 
births was almost equal in one year, at that remote 
period, to what it has been in the year just ended ; 
the difference being only nine in a total of about 
three hundred. 
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ON EDUCATION IN IRELAND ; AND ON BIBLE SOCIETIES. 



Dear Sir^ 

There were not as many 
verse-makers in Rome in the time of Horace, as 
there are writers and speakers on education now- 
a-days in a single assembly of ladies and gentle- 
men in Ireland. It is difficult to obtain silence 
in a crowd ; it is still more difficult to secure at- 
tention for any length of time ; and I fear that you 
are almost the only reader of this letter who will 
not merely look through it, and then give it to 
the winds, rapidis ut fiat kdibria ventis. I will 
write it, however, and commit it, like a lottery 
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ticket, to fortune or providence ; it may be for- 
gotten amongst the thousand blanks^ it is possible 
that a prize awaits it. 

When I look back to the splendid labours of 
the lamented Whitbread on behalf of education ; 
when I consider the spirit which was awakened 
by him, and so successfully disseminated by those 
who, Uke Mr. Brougham, were his companions or 
his followers in that godly work, and compare 
these men and their views with the stunted 
thoughts and puerile follies of many who now 
hark in the general cry, my admiration of the 
great and wise men who have sought, or still seek, 
to advance human knowledge is enhanced, whilst 
my contempt of their helpless retainers is with- 
out bounds. 

A sort of enthusiasm in favour of the educa- 
tion of the lower orders has now prevailed in 
these countries for a few years ; more than a just 
value has been . attached to it, and there are but 
few men in society who calculate upon its possible 
consequences. Like every other subject or bub- 
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ble, whether it be war, commerce, religion, ot 
taste, when it connects itself with the feelings of a 
people, it hurries them forward precipitately, and 
they neither will, nor perhaps can, weigh dispas- 
sionately any arguments unless such as are calcu- 
lated to promote the favoured or fashionable*sys^ 
tem. I have more than once, for my own amuse- 
Inent, reasoned against the diffusion of knowledge 
Amongst the poor, and I was highly gratified td 
observe the surprise as well as the absurd remarks 
which my observations occasioned. I took care, 
however, like Socrates when disputing about the 
nature of the Godhead, that I did not reason iii 
the presence of "a Meeting of the Friends of 
Education," lest I would be stoned : for if the 
Delphian god himself announced that evils might 
arise from an imperfect education, such as at best 
dan be given to the poor, his oracle would be 
slighted, or perhaps he would himself be thence- 
fbrth excluded from the assemblies of the gods. 
It happens, however, that I am truly and heartily 
devoted to the greatest possible diffusion of know- 
ledge, even in Ireland^ and not less zealously op- 
posed to the folly or malice of those who would 
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put tlds mighty moral engine to work, without 
guards and checks to control and regulate it ; or 
who would avail themselves of the public feeling 
in favour of education, for the purpose of en* 
grafting upon it their own wild theories in re- 
ligion. 

The state of education in this country is not 
certainly gratifying to a man of reflection. The 
study of science is confined to a few, and the only 
sciences which are well cultivated amongst us are 
those connected with the physical world. Posi- 
tive sciences, which require great labour, patience, 
and industry, are not suited to the Irish character ; 
and hence, as well as from the small profits or 
honours annexed to them, they are greatly neg- 
lected. Another cause of this neglect is found 
-in the excessive wealth of our University, and of the 
Established Church, where pride and indolence, 
the natural growth of riches, occupy the place of 
labour and study ; whilst, on the other hand, a 
want of time and of means prevent the Catholic 
Clergy from devoting themselves to literary pur- 
suits. 
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Politics, political economy, religious innova- — 
tioD, these are the subjects, not sciences, in which 
Irish genius, delights : these studies, if such they 
can be called, employ the inventive powers of the 
mind, they recreate the fancy, they supply food to 
eloquence and to the passions, and supersede, in a 
good measure, all attention to matter of fact. 

Most of our youth above the general condition 
of the people are acquainted with the prelimi- 
naries of knowledge ; they acquire just as much 
of classics and of science as is sufficient to de* 
ceive them into the notion that they are educated, 
and to precipitate them unprepared into the laby- 
rinth of public life. To find in Ireland a good 
logician, a learned historian, or a deeply read 
divine, is almost as difficult as to discover a ve- 
nemous serpent or a monster such as Horace 
describes. You could meet with apostles and 
prophets on any of the highways, but amongst 
them a man of deepTesearch is indeed a vara avis. 
A mathematician or geologist, a man skilled in 
plants or minerals, is not a very rare commodity in 

Ireland; but compared with politicians, and es- 

I 2 
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say ists/ and preachers of the Word, he bears as 
little proportion as the handful of Greeks did to 
the myriads of Xerxes. That a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, was in no country perhaps 
more fully proved than in ours- For here a little 
superficial learning acting iapon the passions by 
means of the press and public meetings, is one of 
the great causes of the incessant agitation in which 
the public mind is kept. Thi» action is called dis- 
cussion, but I assure you, that though I look at the 
papers and pamphlets with which the country is 
inundated, I do not always find in them a sound 
exposition of truth, or an essay which bespeaks in 
the writer experience of the world, knowledge of: 
past events, or an intellect taught to reason jusdy*: 

But to pass from the education of those sup- 
posed to be educated, to those who are not ; it 
would be presumptuous in me to state all I think, .. 
or even all I know upon this subject, as His Ma- 
jesty's commissioners are about to report officially- 
upon it, and have obtained all the information 
which is necessary to enable them to do so fully. 
It may be sufficient to inform you, that the wants 
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of our poor as to a well regulated system of edu- 
cation, are like their wants of food and clothing : 
wants which press upon their strongest appetite ; 
wants which they labour to supply by every 
means in their power, but which, notwithstanding 
all their exertions, are left unsatisfied. As when, 
however, the potatoes fail them, they have recourse 
to weeds and herbs, or, as they substitute fern 
for a bed, and hay for covering, so when a good 
school is not within their reach they have repourse 
to the hedge. -^ 

Far be it from me to complain that the poor of 
Ireland have been thus abandoned ; that when 
the sword ceased to destroy them, and the malice 
of the Legion Club itself had been exhausted in 
robbing them, that then their enemies should have 
* laboured to blind their intellect by forbidding edu- 
cation, and sought to efface the image of God 
from their souls by giving them over to that re- 
probate sense which a want of religious and moral 
instruction generates. — T do not complain of these 
things more than of the perverse and insulting re- 
proaches of ignorance and immorality, with which 
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they are now assailed by the very men, or their 
immediate descendants, who immured them in 
this mental bondage. No : I do not complain of 
these injuries and insults, for which there is no re- 
djess on earth. I refer them to Him who says, 
" revenge is mine, and I will repay." What I 
complain of is, that of all the endowments for the 
education of the poor in Ireland, whether by the 
State or by individuals, there is as yet no one for 
the people at large. 

I complain that in this respect the sense of in- 
justice and wrong is so obliterated from the minds ' 
of some public functionaries, that, without fear, 
shame, or remorse, they violate the laws, disregard 
ibeir own oaths, and trample upon the last testa- 
menls of the dead. 

I complain that foundations for education are 
turned into sinecures ; that diocesan and parochial 
schools are either not held, or if held^ are free 
only to those who pay for their education; that 
charter schools are converted into seminaries df 
prosely tism, and their funds embezzled ; that Ca- 
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tholics are excluded from every endowed school, 
or exposed in them to have their minds trained by 
a master of a religion diflferent from (heir own, or 
of no religion at all ; whilst their own creed, like 
their Redeemer, may be spit upon or buffeted by 
every zealot presiding in them, who may imagine 
that he renders a service to God and to the State 
by the injuries or insults he offers to it 

We complain that our Chief Secretary for the 
time being, when he applies to parliament for 
votes of money, does not, when he has obtained 
what is necessary for the public service, apply for 
some hundred thousand pounds to stay the de- 
cline of Protestantism, and suspend the growA of 
Popery, rather than advance this purpose under 
the name of grants for schools, hospitals, asylums, 
and education societies. We do not complain of 
what is done, it has been done so long and so 
often, that we can as little doubt of its propriety 
as my Lord Roden does of his conversion ; but 
what we complain of is, the misrepresentation and ' ' 
the false pretences which, to the great detriment 
of public morals, are resorted to by high and in- 
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fluential characters on these occasions. In their 
conduct the retainers of the system throughout 
the kingdom find a precedent and an example, 
which, as in duty bound, they imitate ; ad exem- 
pJum rfgis totus componitur orbis ; so that in seve- 
ral departments connected with the Church and 
State, but especially in what regards grants or 
endowments for education, we find the high 
qualifications of misrepresentation or embezzle- 
ment to prevail. 

Leaving these matters, however, to be reported 
by the commissioners, and judged of by parlia- 
ment, I shall proceed to submit to you my ideas 
of education, by whom and in what manner it 
should be regulated and controlled. 

This will necessarily bring me in contact with 
these societies, which have taken the youth of 
Ireland under their parental care, and oblige me 
incidentally to treat of the wild superstition which, 
under the name of Bible reading or Bible distri- 
buting, is now disturbing the peace of Ireland, and 
threatening the safety of the State, Should my 
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observations on these subjects be extended, I will 
throw them into a second letter ; and should they 
appear tedious, I pray you may impute blame to 
those who have excited such discussions, and not 
to me, who only endeavour to assist the cause 
of education, and to divorce it from that religious , 
fanaticism, which in this instance, ^ in almost 
every other, is united with dense ignorance, and 
the most sublimated folly. 

Next to the blessing of redemption, and the 
graces consequent upon it, there is no gift be- 
stowed by God equal in value to a good educa- 
tion ; other advantages are enjoyed by the body, 
this belongs entirely to the spirit ; whatever is 
great, or good, or glorious, in the works of men, 
is the fruit of educated minds. Wars, conquests, 
commerce, all the arts of industry and peace, all 
the refinements of life, all the social and domestic 
virtues, all the refinements and delicacies of mu- 
tual intercourse ; in a word, whatever is estimable 
amongst men owes its origin, increase, and per- 
fection, to the exercise of those faculties, whose 
improvement is the object of education. Religion 
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herself loses half her beauty and influence i^hen 
not attended or assisted by education ; and her 
power, splendour, and majesty, are never so exalted, 
as when cultivated genius and. refined taste be- 
come her heralds or her handmaids. Many have 
become fools for Christ, and, by their simplicity 
and piety, exalted the glory of the cross; but 
Paul, not John, was the apostle of the nations, 
and doctors, more even than prophets, have been 
sent to declare the truths of religion before kings, 
and princes, and the nations of the earth. Edu- 
cation draws forth the mind, improves its faculties, 
increases its resources, and by exercise strength- 
ens and augments its powers : I consider it, there- 
fore, of inestimable value ; but like gold, which is 
the instrument of human happiness, it is, and al- 
ways must be, unequally distributed amongst men. 
Some will always be unable or unwilling to ac- 
quire it, others will expend it prodigally, or per- 
vert it to the 'worst ends, whilst the bulk of 
mankind will always be more or less excluded 
from its possession. 

Doomed as we are to earn our bread by the 
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sweat of our brow, the great bulk of Adam's pos- 
terity will ever be engaged in procuring for them- 
selves the necessaries, or in supplying to others 
the comforts or luxuries of life ; this is the order 
which providence has established on the earth, 
whilst, in justice to men, it has taken care that 
happiness should not depend on station. Nam 
ftsettces agricoke sua si bona narint. 

From this disposition, however, it appears, 
that as we caimot all be legislators, or astrono- 
mers, or merchants, or agriculturists, so we cannot 
all be well educated, not having the i^eans, nor 
the talent, nor the time necessary to acquire much 
knowledge. 

It behoves, however, &e Government of every 
well educated society, to provide, as far as may 
be in its power, for each class of its subjects, as 
much education, and of the best kind, as the latter 
are capable of receiving with advantage to them- 
selves and security to the public interests. 

But as the mind of man, in its unimproved state, 
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is more under tbe influence of passions than of rea^ 
son, hence it is necessary, whilst it is in training/ 
and its energies employed upon itself, that no im- 
pressions be made upon it but such as are really 
calculated to develope and exercise its faculties, 
or to plant in it tbe principles of religion and the 
seeds of virtue. It is a paramount duty, that in 
the instruction of youth, that milk, not strong food, 
be given to them ; that whatever could introduce 
error or passion be removed from them ; and that 
their teachers be as intent in forming them to 
habits of piety and virtue, as in exercising the fa- 
culties of their mind. 

For these reasons it is that in every state, whe- 
ther Christian or Pagan, the instruction of youth 
has been confided to the ministers of religion ; for 
those who are esteemed capable of preaching ' 
truth and morality to the community at large, 
must be deemed most fit to regulate the education 
of children ; he whom the father looks to as an 
instructor for himself, must, in his opinion, be the 
very person to whom he would commit the care of 
his child. 
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If the State undertook to deprive the parent of 
the religious guardianship of his own offspring, 
it would violate one of the first and most sacred 
rights of nature. Charlemagne, when he com- 
pelled the Saxons to receive baptism, did not 
separate the children from th^ir parents. This 
would be an injury so gross and revolting, that 
the most zealous bigot ever ruling in a Christian 
state has not exercised it towards the Jews; it 
has been only partially attempted by the framers 
of our penal code, in whom the devil seems to 
have dwelt corporeally ; yet those insolent so- 
cieties, who infest our country, and some of whom 
are aided directly by the State, attempt to take 
upon themselves this guardianship, and to wrest 
it, not by law, but by bribes, and terror, -and in- 
fluence, from the parents and pastors, to whom 
nature and religion consigned it ; they force us to 
exclaim " quern adjinem sese effrenata jactabil au- 
dacia ! " But I would anticipate what I have re- 
served for these presumptuous men, one of whose 
officers^ like the officer in Swift, might adopt the 
silly jargon of his brother, and say. 
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To gire a young nan a rigfatedueaUon, 

The Bible is the only good book in the nation ; 

With your Noyids, and Blatorchs, and Omen, and stuff, 

if I yalue them this pinch of snuff. 

Leaving these societies, however, for a while, 
and resuming my remarks on the duty of the 
State to provide education for the people, and on 
the class of persons to whom the superintendence 
of it should be confided, I find that the theory 
laid down by me is not only clear and incontesti- 
ble, but confirmed also by the practice of every 
civilized nation. 

The legislature in this country has intrusted 
the regulation and government of schools to 
chartered bodies, consisting, chiefly, of clergy- 
men, or to the ordinary within his own diocese. 
The bishop, indeed, is entitled, by that canon law 
which the Church of England carried away with 
her at the time of her defection, and which she. 
still holds in common with us, to license every 
person who keeps a school within his jurisdiction. 
But these laws of the State and of the Church 
suppose, as a matter of course, that the creed of 
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the bishop, and that of the people^ is the same : 
and so it was until the time of what is called 4he 
Reformation, in this country, where, however, by 
one of those astounding fictions in which the law 
of England delights, it was subsequently declared 
by Lord Chancellor Bowes, that Catholics were 
not supposed to exist, unless for the purpose of 
punishment. If, howeyer, their legal existence 
be admitted now, is it not monstrous and absurd 
still to retain the fiction in the face of a nation and 
of common sense? And if it be laid aside, and 
the inhabitants of the country admitted to exist ; 
and if the Government be disposed to fulfil one of 
its first and most sacred duties, by providing for 
the education of the people, is not the course to 
be pursued obvious ? If proselytism be disavowed 
by the Government — ^if the disavowal be sincere—^ 
if it be acted upon, why hesitate to intrust the 
education of the child to his own parent, or to the 
pastor whom the parent selects ? Why hesitate to 
confide the instruction of youth to those who are 
appointed to teach the men? Why weigh in op- 
posite scales the natural and original rights of 
the Catholic Clergy in this country, against the 
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unfounded pretensions and usurped Authority of ^ 
self-constituted society, or of any society composed 
of men whose religious opinions would form a very 
Babel ? — men who have no connexion; or com- 
munion, or sympathy, with the people of Ireland ; 
who feel no interest in giving them such educa- 
tion as their parents wish' for, as their religion re- 
quires, or as God enjoins ; nay, who feel and 
profess, many of them, a direct interest or desire 
in debauching the mipds of youth, by withdrawing 
them from the authority of their parents and pas- 
tors, and inducing them to go with themselves 
afloat upon an ocean of doubt, to be tossed to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine, the victims of their 
own ignorance, or error, or passions. 

But it is said to the Catholics : you and your 
Clergy are only tolerated in the State, and there- 
fore the Government cannot be . expected to con- 
fide to you the regulation of public instruction. 

Good God ! how insulting is such language ! 
how galling to the heart of a man born free, and 
who has never done an act to forfeit his rights } 
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But suppressibg the movemeuts which such au 
observatioD is calculated to excite ; and it being 
admitted that we are tolerated; if, then, we do 
deserve to be even tolerated, we deserve to be 
educated : for otherwise, even as slaves, our value 
is diminished ; and if it be desirable to educate us, 
and that it is a crime against nature to withdraw 
our children from our authority and control, why 
not permit us to regulate their education ? — why 
obtrude upon our inalienable rights ? — why in- 
fringe upon the parental privilege, of which the 
Legion itself did not deprive us ? 

Do we wish or require to be intrusted with 
the public instruction ? No : we seek only that 
the portion of it which regards ourselves be in- 
trusted to us : we do not desire to put our sickle 
into another man's harvest ; all we require is, that 
you observe the commandment of Christ : '^ What- 
ever you wish that men do to you, do you to them 
in like manner ;" you would not confide the in- 
struction of your children to us ; do not oblige us 
to intrust ours to you. 
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As to the Stale bestowing aid — we fed in- 
iAted for it-«we will be gratefnl for it; we shall 
not eren think, if yon will, that the State exists 
only for the good of the people, that we are its 
sabjects, that we pay its taxes, sopply its loxnries, 
bear all its burthens, fight and die tor its aggran- 
dizement or glory. We will waive all right to 
the public money, and sit like Lazarus, expecting 
the crums. All diis we will do, only do not afflict 
US by inteiposii^ your authority betweai us and 
our children ; do not estrange from us the mind 
or affection of our litde ones, or teach them from 
their infancy to regard the stranger as entitled to 
their confidence ; do not intimate to them Aat 
their parent and pastor are unfit to train their 
mind, and form their heart, or introduce them to 
the world. If your object be to seduce them from 
the faith for which we haye suffered, and into 
which they have been baptized, ayow it — tell us 
so — and we will retire with them into the desert, 
and tell our misfortunes to the rocks : or, we will 
cease to beget children in our bondage, and let 
our name be forgotten, and our race extinguished. 
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Yes, but it is necessary that all the dhildren of 
the same State be educated together ; aud how is 
this to be effected if the Catholic Clergy be per- 
mitted to select the teachers, or regulate the in- 
struction of the youth of their communion ? In 
the first place, the interests of the many should 
not be made subservient to those of the few ; but 
when, as is generally the case, the persons requir- 
ing the aid of the State are exclusively of the Ca- 
tholic religion, their pastors alone should be vested 
with the right of superintendence and control ; 
but when the children are of different creeds, the 
interests of the majority should preponderate, and 
those of the minority should be consulted for, at 
least, in a negative way. An assistant, of their 
own creed, should be provided for them in each 
school, to watch over their moral conduct and re- 
ligious improvement. 

But let the funds necessary for the education 
of the poor in Ireland be only vested in commis- 
sioners possessing the confidence of the Govern- 
ment and of the people, and all these difiUculties 
will at once cease. In a mixed community, such 
K 2 
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as ours, where mutual baimonj and good will are 
to be promoted, and children of different creeds 
to be educated together, let intruders of no defined 
creed, whose only religion seems to consist of anti- 
Catholic zeal, and a senseless enthusiasm about 
Bible-reading; — ^let such intruders be excluded, 
and let men of fixed and known principles, emi- 
nent for their knowledge and moderation, as well 
as their love of order and attachment to the State; 
let such persons be commissioned to dispense the 
public bounty in a way calculated to promote a 
well-ordered system of education ; a system which 
fwt only will not interfere with the religious opinions 
of any, but which will secure the religious instruction 
ofalL Let such men be employed, and the de- 
sires of the Government and of the people will 
be easily and speedily fulfilled. 

Such commissioners would not find it neces- 
sary to resort to misrepresentation in order to se- 
cure their usurped authority, and cajole parliament 
out of money, by representing the Catholic Priest- 
hood as hostile to education ; they would not con- 
tradict themselves, nor assert in the face of the 
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nutiony that the Catholic priests and people con- 
sidered the sacred Scriptures as a fit school-book 
for children ; they would not be so infuriated 
by sectarian zeal as to convulse the country — 
setting the father against the son, and the son 
against the father — ^the Ismdlord against the te- 
nanty and the tenant against the landlord — only 
that their favourite scheme of opening the eyes of 
-children, by the perusal of the Word of God, 
might be advanced ; that the little ones, like Eve, 
might have their eyes opened, knowing good 
from evil, and become like gods, seeing and de- 
testing the errors and abominations of popery. 
Such commissioners would not object to the most 
unexceptionable characters taking a place among 
them for the purpose of inspiring confidence, and 
promoting concord in the community, as if these 
characters, like that of Home Tooke, were not 
sufiiciently purified by a quarantine of some forty or 
fifty years of public service, to take a seat in their 
immaculate house. Such commissioners would 
not declare, as a fundamental rule of their pro- 
ceedings, that they would afibrd equal facilitiei^of 
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education to all, without interfering with the re- 
ligious opinions of any, and in the same sheet 
publish a contradiction of it, by requiring that in 
all their schools the sacred Scriptures, without 
note or comment, should be read by certain classes 
of the children. Such men would not have the 
audacious effrontery to repeat incessantly, in con- 
tradiction to the public and repeated declarations of 
every Catholic prelate in Ireland, that such indis- 
criminate perusal of the sacred Scriptures, without 
note or comment, was not a direct and mischiev- 
ous interference with the religion of Catholics. 
Such commissioners would not, in and out of 
parliament, by themselves or their agents, excite 
odium against the Cathohc Priesthood, by repre- 
senting them as hostile to the reading of the Word 
of God, because, after St Peter, they considered 
it liable to abuse in the hands of the ignorant and 
unsettled, who might wrest it to their own perdi- 
tion. 

But then the systems of education devised and 
acted Upon by {hese societies are excellent ; and 
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the books published by them for the use of schools^ 
unexceptionable ! 

To the first of these observations I woiild reply 
by quoting a maxim of law — Non est meyor defec- 
ius quam de/ectus juris: " there is no defect greater 
thaii a want of right or title." These societies 
have no right or title to interfere with the educationi 
of the people, no matter how good their sy^ttemj 
let it be applauded by the worlds like the book of 
Plato on the commonwealth, but let it not be ob- 
truded on a nation not yet ripe for so much perr 
fection* 

But this system is not excellent ; it is defective^ 
in a primary and essential quality, it makes, no 
provision for the religious instruction of children, 
it even exdudes such instruction ; I say so, be- 
cause no child ever was or ever will be formed to 
a Christian life by the mere perusal of the Scrip- 
tures. Some person in Waterford quoted with 
religious horror the saying of a pneStX^ " t)iat th^ 
Bible would play the de^il with tbein," meaning 
the children :yet the priefit thqught rightly, though 
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he expressed himself in the Irish maimer, putting 
the wrong end of the sentiment foremost. The 
Scriptures would not play the devil with the chil- 
dren, but the devil would play his pranks with the 
children by means of the Scripture. He quoted it 
adroidy enough to our Redeemer, saying, ** It is 
written'* — ^ah ! and what is not written? I should 
be sorry to quote all that is written, for if I did, I 
might, like others, excite a storm against the Church 
and State ; — ^but " it is written," said the devil to our 
Redeemer, '^ he hath given it in command to his 
angels that they bear thee in their hands, lest thou 
hurt thy foot against a stone." Had a child been 
there, he might have been tempted by the text to 
make the experiment suggested by Satan ; he might 
cast himself down from the pinnacle of the temple ; 
and if he did, he would, in my opinion, find that 
the letter of the Scripture had conducted him to 
ruin.' 

The Scriptures are useful for many purposes, 
but if Timothy himself had no other means of being 
instructed in religion, he never would have been 
a Christian, much less a bishop, and almost an 
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apostle. The system of education broached by 
these self constituted societies is, on this head 
alone, essentially defective. Next, as to the books 
published by them being unexceptionable, this as- 
sertion is far from being correct : I have seen some 
books published at Kildare-place, ^which are so ; 
Others I have heard of, to wit, Select Passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures, extracted from the version 
authorized by law; these are not unexceptionable, 
but excepted to by our Church ; so much so, that 
no such contracts can be read with propriety by Ca^ 
tholicsy unless they are Jirst revised, and, if necessary, 
corrected by the proper authorities. 

This objection on our part to the scriptural ex- 
tracts published by the Kildare-place Society, is 
applicable to the books circulated by each and all 
of the other societies. Whereas these books are 
composed, at least in part, of extracts from a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures which we — (whether justly 
or not is not here to be discussed,) but which we 
consider as an adulterated copy of the Word of 
God. It may be said that the version authorized 
by law does not differ materially from ours ; but 
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even if this were the case, it would still be objeo 
tionable, as nothing can be deemed immaterial in 
a thing so sacred as revelation ; and John had so 
much reverence for its integrity, that he anathe- 
mizes in his Apocalypse whomsoever would add 
to, or take away from it Though the adding 
to or taking away from it are not, perhaps, the 
very worst modes of perverting it The taking 
from it is not so bad, as taking from it and substi- 
tuting in the room of what is taken some eflusion 
of Beza's spleen, as Catholics charge the English 
translators with having done. 

But the fact is, that the Catholic and Protestant 
versions differ not in a few places only, or on in- 
different subjects, but in several hundred places, 
and almost on every subject which is controverted 
between the Churches, wherever these subjects 
occur, from Genesis to Revelations. The books 
circulated by the London Hibernian Society, that 
society of whose spirit and objects we have lately 
had so edifying a specimen, are on this ground 
particularly obnoxious ; one of the first passages 
quoted in them is from the book of Genesis, a part 
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of which passage, demoDstrating the freedom of 
the human will, is suppressed ; the quotation being 
thus left imperfect and the truth untold. The 
Psalms are copiously introduced by these London 
Instructors of Hibernian Youth, though the Book 
of Psalms alone contains, as we suppose, more 
than two hundred passages adulterated in the 
authorized version. 

These school-books of the Lcxidon Hibernian 
Society give the English Canon, or list of inspired 
books, diflBerent from that of the Catholic Church, 
and marks as apocryphal or profane, writings which 
the Church of God, as St. Augustine expremes 
it, has always received as inspired. Are these 
trivial things? Far be it from a Catholic to suppose 
so. To him who thinks he can believe a little more 
or a little less without prejudice to the will of God, 
these may be trivial ; but to a Catholic, who re- 
veres every iota of the law, even as he does the 
entire, nothing which regards it caij be trivial. It 
cannot be a matter of indifference to him, to find 
his child taught to consider as profane whole books 
of the divme Revelation ; for if he once by his own 
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judgment, or by the judgment of the London Hi- 
bernian Society, or of the Church of England, 
equally fallible as his own, reject one, or two, or 
three books, why may he not gradually reject 
another and another, until he rejects them all, and 
substitutes for them the pleasing reveries of Rous- 
seau, or the blasphemies of Paine or Carlisle ? 

The Lord's Prayer, the best of all prayers — the 
universal prayer prescribed by our Lord — this is 
given in the school-books of the London Hiber- 
nian Society from the English version, and has 
therefore an addition to it — '^ for thine is the king- 
dom,*' &C-, which we firmly believe the Lord never 
added to it. And are our children thus to be 
puzzled at their very infancy ? A book put into 
their hands in school, the master also, perhaps, 
who teaches them, both present to the child a 
prayer as the best of all, as prescribed by his Re- 
deemer himself; and yet the child, when he goes 
home and repeats it for his mother, is told, that 
it is not the Lord's Prayer. The poor woman al- 
ready trembles for his orthodoxy, and fears he is 
half a Protestant ; she consults the priest, and he 
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tells her, that the prayer, like the rest of the Scrip- 
tures, was perverted by Harry the eighth and Eliza- 
beth. Now the old woman's zeal is excited, she 
repeats from Ward's Cantos the dialogue of these 
deceased sovereigns in hell, and piously pours out 
her seven thousand curses on their heads. 

It is thus the societies work ; the children ar6 
unsettled in their principles, they are made to find 
in their infancy the religion of Christ rather a bone 
of contention than a bond of peace, — a subject of 
dispute, not a law of grace, — a source of doubt and 
anxiety rather than a fixed and setded rule of life. 
The very Lord's Prayer may become to them not 
only a subject of dispute, but even of ridicule. I 
recollect when a boy at school in which Protestantd^ 
and Catholics were educated, it was customary 
with the Catholics, by way of jest or reproach, to 
call their Protestant companions by the name of 
" Father which," alluding to the obsolete expres- 
sion retained in the English version of the Lord's 
Prayer, and retained, no doubt, as a relic of anti- 
quity, to show that the English Church has not 
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yet abandoned entirely the worship of relics, or all 
veneration for olden times. 

These things may appear trivial to mwiy, bat 
we should recollect that they are at least the forms 
and circumstances with which Religion loves to be 
surrounded. Many of our legal forms are, God 
knows, apparently absurd, and yet they are retained, 
perhaps wisely retained ; and why should Religion, 
which holds her courts throughout the earth, whose 
forms of prayer and worship nre consecrated by 
a usage of 1800 years — why should she strip her- 
self of them, and expose herself naked to the gaze 
of her suitors ? Why should she suffer the books 
of her authority, the volume of her statutes, the 
very form of her proceedings, to be despised, al- 
tered, or neglected, as it might suit the caprice of 
the stripling, of the knave, or the fool, who pre- 
sumes to teach in her name. 

, But they are not only the forms of prayer 
and &e words and canon of the Scriptures which 
are brought into doubt, and exposed to strife, by 
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these unhallowed societies, but the very substance 
and essence of the faith. 

The mystery of the Trinity and the divinity of 
our Lord, which, as Tertullian says, are the cardo 
^fiddj the very hinges of religion, these are sought 
to be upturned by some of these men. They en* 
deavour to introduce into a country which has ne* 
ver generated a heresy, that most destructive of all 
heresies-— or as it is called by the Church of Eng- 
land in her last synod, that wicked and damnable he- 
resy — ^diat frij^tfid Socinianism, which rising from 
the ashes of Calvin and Beza, has already infected 
the greater part of their fc^owers even in this em- 
pire, and seeks now, like the serpent, to emit its 
poison i^ainst tlie Church of God. 

There has been sent to a Catholic prelate^ who 
is generally confounded with your correspondent^ 
and by the agent of an English nobleman, a book 
compiled for the use of schools, breathing this he- 
resy from beginning to end, and calculated to instil 
it secredy into the unsuspecting mind. 
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This book did not come alone : as is usual, it 
was accompanied with an offer on the part of this 
most respected, but deceived nobleman, or his 
agent, to build or to assist in establishing schools 
on his extensive estates in this country, if the book 
Ihus sent were permitted to be used by the chil- 
dren. Behold, Sir, the conditions implied or ex- 
pressed on which alone these societies and their 
dupes or abettors will educate the poor of Ireland. 
Behold also, and at the same time, the force with 
which these societies press on an impoverished 
and broken-hearted people. Funds to the Amount 
of, or exceeding £200,000 a year are at their dis- 
posal ; the influence of the landlord — ^an influence 
paramount to every other; the zeal of the inspector; 
the power of the press and of th6 tongue — ca* 
lumnies incessantly repeated ; the hallowed name 
of the Word of God ; the thirst of the people for 
education; their excessive poverty ; all these form 
ti moral phalanx more formidable than, that of Ma- 
cedon, and if God and the unbroken spirit of the 
people did not assist us, we could not resist it* 
We have borne many things, but we have never 
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borne a persecution more bitter than what now 
assails us. As the persecution: of the Church by 
Julian in the time of peace was more ajfflicting than 
that of Nero or Domitian/ so what we suffer from 
these societies, and the power and prejudice they 
have embodied against us, is more tormenting 
than what we endured under Anne or the second ^ 
George. 

The tendency of all these societies is one an4 
the same — ^the subversion, by indirect means, of 
the ancient faith, and the establishment on its tma 
of a wild and ungovernable fanaticism. They 
have, under the specious pretences of diffusing 
the Word of God and educating the poor, obtained 
the money, and the patronage, and the support, of 
some of the most exalted and liberal characters in 
both countries. The bigots in Ireland are all 
with them, actuated chiefly by the deadly hatred 
they bear to our rehgion. The Established Church 
lends them its aid, as it would ally itself with the 
priests of Baal against those whom it has sup- 
planted ; and also because it cannot oppose itself 
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to sectaries without being tannted with its aban- 
dooment of the right of private judgment. 

These societies have lately thrown off the mask, 
which had been too much worn to conceal them ; 
ihey have openly avowed their hostility to our 
ikith. They have questioned the authority of 
those whom God appointed to rule his Church; 
diey have scoffed at the idea of tradition, and 
loudly professed the competency of all to read 
&e Word of God without guide <yr instructor, 
Uld becom€ wise by it alone to salvation. 

lldse are^he principles of all the societies, 
Without a single exception — the very cardinal 
poiMs in thear system. I shall offer you a few 
observations on them in another letter, and have 
the faondttr to be, &c. 
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OK EDUCATION IN IBBLANP; AND ON BIBLE SOGIBTIBS. 



Mr DEAR Sir, 

St. Augustine (Tract 18* 
in Joh. cap. 6,) has very justly observed, that 
^' heresies have sprung up ; and certain perverse 
opinions, ensnaring souls, and precipitating them 
into the abyss, have been broached, only when 
the good Scriptures were badly understood; and 
when that which was badly understood was rashly 
and boldly asserted." 

We may lament the existence of these opinions ; 
but St. Paul tells us that '^heresies must be;" and 
if they must, we should only make the best use in 

l2 
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our power of them. The same Augustine, in his 
book on true religion, (cap. 8,) says, that heretics 
are very useful, not by teaching the truth, which 
they do not know, but by exciting the tepid Ca- 
tholics to the study of truth, and the spiritual men 
of them to the exposition of it. "We use,*' he 
adds, " the heretics, not to approve their errors, 
but that by maintaining the Catholic doctrine 
against their wiles, we may ourselves become 
more vigilant and cautious, should we not suc- 
ceed in bringing them back to the way of salva- 
tion." 

What this holy doctor says of heresies and 
heretics, we may apply, with some colour of jus- 
tice,' to those societies of whom I treated, en passant y 
in my last letter, and who, under the pretext of 
educating the poor, come not to broach any par- 
ticular error, but to disturb the whole constitution 
of the Church of God. 

For my part, I cannot conceive any heresy or 
fanaticism more wild or dangerous than that which 
seeks to uptutm the foundation placed by Christy 
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and to establish another, or rather nothing, in its 
place. Innovators generally attacked this or that 
truth revealed by God, and believed by the faith* 
ful, but here no specific error is broached^ no 
particular dogma is assailed ; but it is proposed 
to cast off, as useless lumber, the men whom the 
Lord deputed, in his own name, and with his 
own power, to govern his people until his second 
coming. 

It is proposed to take the law and the testimony 
out of the hands of the men with whom it was de- 
posited by Christ and his Apostles; to leave th^ 
house of God without a master, his kingdom with- 
out a sovereign, his fold without a shepherd,, his 
altar without a priesthood, and his people without 
a pastor. This system will have no Church to be 
called '^ the body of Christ, compact and united;'' 
but every member is to be a head, every sense to 
usurp the place of the other ; the Church is no 
longer to be pillar and ground of truth, but a 
chaos of opinions more confused than the tongues 
of Babel ; she is no more to be proof against 
the powers of hell ; or^ divided against herself, she 
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may continue to stand, contrary to the maxim of 
Christ ; heresies and sects may devour her very 
entrails, she is to have no right to reject them. 
They no longer, Uke heathens and publicans, can 
be excluded from the kingdom of God or Christ 
If this is to be the case, why hath Isaias, (ch. 54,) 
addressed this Church, saying, '^ Fear not, for thou 
shalt not be confounded ; and blush not, for thou 
shalt not be brought to reproach : for thy husband 
is thy Maker, the Lord God of hosts is his name ; 
and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, the 
God of the whole earth shall he be called. For a 
Bttle time did I hide my face from thee, but with 
eveHasting kindness I will have mercy on thee : 
for the mountains shall be removed, and the hills 
shall be overthrown ; but my kindness from thee 
shall not be removed, and the covenant of my 
peace shall not be overthrown, saith the Lotd, 
who beareth towards thee the most tender afiec* 
tion : whatever weapon is formed agaiti^t Ifaee, it 
shall not prosper, and against every toiigue that 
contendeth with thee thou shalt obtain tiiy cause : 
for this is the inheritance of my servants, and their 
justification from me, saith the Lord/' Why did 
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the Lofd liiiDflfttf promiae *^l^ the word whieh 
be had placed m her mouth, in t)ie mouths of her 
Apostles, whom he sent to teach all mankind tttl 
the end, should not depart from than, nqx from 
dieir seed, nor froo| their seed's seed, from Aepce- 
forth nor for ever ? " B«it whatever these Bible 
Societies faay think ^ 1^ prophet or his divine 
poetry, it may be worth our while Uf consider wfae^ 
ther Christ has deceived U3 when he said, ^^ that 
ell powar was given to him in heaven and upon^ 
the eaiith ; and that as he had been sent himself 
by bis Father, so be sent the twelve to teach ali 
nations, pcomisiag to be with them even to the ' 
consummation of the world.*' Why, we should 
ask, did be say, that <^ his Spirit would abide with 
them for ever, would teach them all truth, and 
suggest to them whatever they had heard from 
Inmself ; and that whosoever heavd them woidd 
hear him; and whosoever despised them despised 
him ; and not only hiiQ, but the Father who sent 
him ?" Wby did he say these di^ngp, if they Jweca 
to have no power or authority to te^oh ? Wby 
did he call these Apostles, as Aaron was called, 
as be himself was called, when the Father glorified 
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him, making him. a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedech? Why did he call them to the. priest- 
hood, and desire them to do as he had done 
himself, and show.forth. his death until his coming? 
Why did he vest them with a power of fwgiving 
sins, of binding and loosing on earth .and in hear 
ven ? Why, when thus prepared with power and 
privileges altogether divine, did he give them 
.their last commission, to go and preach his Gospel 
.^— the truths which he had heard, from his Father, 
and made known to them, which, during his inis- 
sion, and for forty days after his resurrection, he 
had revealed, but not written ? Why did he send 
them to preach these truths to every creature, 
until the elect would be^ gathered in, and the 
work of the redemption consummated, if their 
ministry was to be superseded by certain socie* 
lies ? — societies to be formed in after-times, with-- 
out order, or power, or mission, or authority; 
having with them not signs, nor wonders, nor 
tongues, nor prophecies ; nothing but a portion 
of that Gospel which they had purloined from the 
body to which it was committed by the Lord. 
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Frightful andimpious; Sir, is this system, which 
thus strikes against the comer-stone of Sion, — 
.which thus upbraids with impotence the Son of 
Grod, and discards the Providence which built 
and rules his Church. 

What ! is there no regard to be paid to Christy 
or to his electi<my or appointments ? The Fa- 
ther of mercies, not flesh and blood, had revealed 
to Peter that his master was the Christ, the Son 
of the living God; and a divine charity, bestowed 
from above, had filled the heart of that Apostle; 
more than those of his companions. He is, there- 
fore, elected to be the head of his brethren, that 
there might be no division amongst them, and the 
powers given to all collectively are given to htm 
alone, and greater powers than these are given 
to him : not only is he entitled to bind and loose 
throughout the world, but the very keys of the 
kingdom are intrusted to him, that he might re- 
gulate all power, even as Christ himself^ who is 
head over all the Churches. His prerogatives are 
not yet filled up. Christ was the comer-stone, the 
fock — ^he is about to depart ; but the Church, 
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whilst in this desert^ requires a rock whereon to 
repose, or at whose fount she may drink the re* 
freshing waters of truth and grace : Peter, there- 
fore, is made a rock, firm and immoveable; on 
him the Church, by divine appointment, must be 
built, that it may be safe against the power of 
hell. Peter must found it at Jerusalem ; he must 
engraft the Grentiles in the person of Cornelius on 
the seed of Abraham---the old trunk of the ge- 
nuine olive : he must establish his chair at Antioch, 
fix his see in Rome, plant by the hand of Mark 
Ae seed of the Gospel at Alexandria, and collect 
under die shade of these great patriarchates all 
the nations of the ecu*th ; James might labour with 
him, John might jMray with him, Paul might run 
with him; but if they laboured, or prayed, or ran 
without him, they would, as the most eloquent and 
laborious of them testifies, labour, and pray, and 
run in vain« Whosoever did not gather with him, 
as Jerome said to his successor Damasus, scattered; 
whosoever did not eat die lamb with him was pro- 
fane. The Redeemer has not yet dismissed him ; 
he must accumulate upon him the plenitude of his 
power ; he must pray to the Father specially for 
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him that his faith should oot fail, and fhat^ if inr 
firm for a moment, he might return, and m>t only 
return, but o(»firm his bretbren less gifted, less 
secure than himself. Now, mdeed, he is prepared, 
and at length dismissed to the exercise of all his 
powers : to feed the lambs, yea, and a second 
time to feed them, not by violence, or for the sake 
of base lucre, but to feed them as nmch by love 
and example, as by power ; and to feed not only 
the lambs, but also the sheep*-^e whole fold, 
the pastors and the ik)ck. 

And this election, this appointment, this com- 
mission, these unheard of privileges and poweca» 
merit no consideration from the Bible Societies; 
or are these the only truths which cannot be di^ 
covered in the Scriptures ? Have none of our so- 
cieties read these things? Have these too not 
been revealed to the simple and the little ones t 
Or is it, that these men are always reading, and 
never come to the knowledge of the truth ? Has 
their understanding not been opened, that they 
might understand the Scriptures ? Do Aey require 
a Philip to explain them ? Does not the unction 
of the spirit teach them ? Spiritual men as they 
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are, can they not judge all things ? Or have they 
never found that key of knowledge which is kept 
in the Catholic Church, which opens, and no 
man can shut; which shuts, and no man can 
open? Blind and leaders of the blind, flue* 
tuating and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine, without apostles, or prophets, or pastors, or 
doctors, they should not presume to insult the 
Church of the living God, which is the pillar and 
the ground of truth; but venerating the authority 
instituted by Christ, bend their understanding, to 
his obedience, and seek to obtain by humble and 
fervent prayer, that faith which, and not the exer- 
cise of the Scriptures as TertuUian says, has saved 
us ; qmsfdu salvos fedt turn cvercitatio Scriptura- 
rum. 

The Scriptures alone have never saved any 
one, they are incapable of giving salvation, it is 
iiot their object, it is not the end for which they 
were written. They hold a dignified place amongst 
the means of the institution which Christ formed 
for the purpose of savinjg his elect; but though 
they never had been written, this end would have 
been attained, and all who were pre-ordained to 
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eternal life^ would have been gathered to the 
Churchy and fed with the bread of life. 

The Scriptures were given for the most useful 
ends, as we shall see presendy, but it is obvious 
to all, that they were not written as a regular code 
of law, still less were they intended to supersede 
the priesthood. They consist of history, poetry, 
moral and mystical treatises, as well as of the or* 
dinances prescribed to the Jewish people, they 
were written generally for some special purpose, 
in different languages, in various countries, and 
at periods far removed from each other; and 
hence, though the entire collection be useful, to 
instruct, reprove, and direct us in the pursuit of 
happiness, yet if it be looked to as the means where- 
by mankind may be brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, and formed to the Christian discipline, 
it will be found totally^ inadequate to such a pur- 
pose. 

In the hands of the ministry, which Christ, like 
Moses, so clearly established, the Scriptures have 
been, and are, most useful. Without them, it 
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would require more than the ordinary providence 
of God to preserve the deposit of faith whole and 
entire. From them, also, it is that the pastor ex- 
horts, reproves, beseeches, in all patience and 
doctrine ; to them the doctor refers for the proofs 
of those truths and duties which he expounds ; in 
Aem the supreme pastor, as well as his brethren 
charged with the care and government of &e 
Ohurch, find those laws which they are bound to 
enforce, as well as the patent of their own autho- 
rity, the nature and extent of their power, and 
{be rules according to which it should be exer* 
cised. To the fitithful, in like manner, they were 
and are not only sources of infinite consolation, 
but a principal means whereby they are brought 
up and perfected in the knowledge and obser- 
vance of the will of God. Thus, both priests and 
people, the wise and die unwise, the saint and 
the sinner, find recorded in them those inefiable 
mysteries, those prodigies of divine power, justice, 
and mercy, those supports in trial and checks 
in prosperity, those lessons and examples, those 
chastisements and rewards, which contribute so 
powerfully to induce us (prone, as we are, to evil 
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from our yootfa) to mortify the flesh, and five by the 
spirit; to be crucified to the world, and to esteem 
all things as dung for the sake of Christ and of 
that unspeakable glory which wiU be revealed 
hereafter in his elect But the societies, or indi- 
viduals, who would substitute the reading of those 
Scriptures for the office of the ministry itself, 
seem not to comprehend the substance or the form 
of the Gospel dispensation. 

Their system is opposed essentially to the 
views of St Paul. 

This Aposfle quotes the prophet Isaias, sajring, 
in the name of the Aposdes of the new law, ** Who 
hath believed our report ; and the arm or power 
of the Lord, to whom hath it been revealed/' ot 
'' made known?" From this text St Paul infers, 
that faift is from the Word of Ood conveyed to the 
soul by hearingy and not by reading : indeed if it 
were by the latter means, not one, perhaps, in a 
thousand of the elect could have believed. Another 
part of the Apostle's induction is put in the form 
of an interrogatory : ^' How," he asks, *^ will they," 
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that is, the persons to be converted, " how will 
they hear without a preacher ? " So little did 
St. Paul know of the distribution of the Bible 
without note or comment ; and so satisfied was 
he, that the religion which he preached could not 
. be propagated, unless by the tongues of men. Ah ! 
but, say the Bible Societies, we have our mis- 
sionaries. Unfortunately, however, for the whole 
tribe of these gentlemen, their wives and children 
included, the Apostle is not done with his argument; 
he asks again another most inconvenient question : 
*' jEfott?," he says, " will they preach unless thq/ be 
sent ?" Let us here pause for a moment, and con- 
sider by whom the preachers are to be sent; whether 
Lord Teignmouth, . (I believe his lordship is .the 
president of the great Leviathan,) whether he, or 
the young gentlemen, or old ladies, his lordship's 
venerable coadjutors, whether they have got any 
commission to send forth preachers of the Word ! 
Good God ! to what a vile condition would these 
men reduce the Church, that most mfignificent 
fabric of the divine wisdom ! Let us pursue the 
inquiry, however. 
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According to St Paul, no one can take upod 
iiimself the priesthood, nor, of course, any office^ 
growing out of it, unless he be called as Aaron 
was ; unless, also, amongst other things, hands be 
imposed on him, and he sent to the work, as Paul 
himself and Barnabas were sent Even this does 
not appear to be sufficient ; regular vocation, 
ordination, and mission, from those who received 
it from Christ, or from those who succeeded to 
his disciples ; all this would not appear to be su^ 
ficient, unless the person sent to preach compare 
his Gospel with that of Peter, and those who 
are with Peter, though he were called front 
lieaveu, he may, as Paul testifies of himself, be 
only running in vain. He may, if he he not in 
the body of which Peter is the head, make for 
himself, as Cyprian says, a human Churchy an aduir 
tcrous Churchy (oh/ shade of Harry, hear it !) but 
he cannot add to the Church of God if he be 
separated from him on whom alone Christ built 
it. ' If he be not in the body of Christ, in the 
unity of Christ, God will not exhort through him; 
if he have broken, through charity, that bond qf 
perfection which unites sQl the brethren ; or if he 
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tear, as Cyprian again has it, by bis wicked se- 
paration, the seamless cloak of Christ, whatever 
doctrine he teaches is a matter of indifference- 
he belongs not to the Church. No imaginary 
CALL will entitle him to lay his profane hand to 
the Gospel. No : he must be called as Aaron 
was, as Christ was, as the disciples were, as Paul 
was, as Timothy, and Titus, and Mark, and Cle- 
ment were. No pretended necessity can justify 
him : for no necessity, says St. Agustine^ can jus- 
tify a breach of unity. He cannot, according to 
the idea of St. Paul^ be ^'a member of Christ, or 
a dispenser of the word or mysteries of God," if 
he usurp the right of another^ obtrude himself 
into the ministry, or presume to preach without 
being sent; aye, and sent too, not by the Bible^ 
or Home, or Foreign Missionary Society, but by 
those who alone were commissioned to teach all 
nations, and with whom Christ, acc<Mrding to his 
promise, remains — teaching all days, even to die 
end of the world. I should like exceedingly to 
hear the connexion between this body and the 
ffusdonary societies clearly proved. 
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But leaving the missionaries on their travels,, 
let us take another glance at the system of preach- 
kg the Gospel, hj distributing Bibles without 
note or comment I believe this system was as 
little known to the Redeemer himself as to the 
prophet Isaias, or to St Paul. " If I," says 
Christ, speaking of the Jews, *' had not come and 
spoken to them, they would not have sin," or be 
guilty of resisting the light of faith* And i^ain, 
'' If I had not done amongst them works such as 
no other had done, they would have an excuse 
for their sin." He, therefore, in whom were hid- 
den all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
intimates clearly enough, that the Gospel should 
be preached, and not only preached, but until the 
Church was established like a city on the moun- 
tain top, like a beacon on a high hill, that miracles 
also were necessary to induce men to deny im-. 
piety and worldly desires, and become a people 
acceptable to God — ^followers of good works. It 
was by such means that the Apostles, as it is said * 
in the Acts, preached, and the Lord confirmed 
their words by signs. Thus the centurion on 
Calvary believed when the rocks were rent, and 
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the sua obscnred. Thus Sergius Paulus befieved 
when he saw the wonders wrought by Paul, and 
the efficacy of his prayer. For these signs and 
wonders the Church (without whose authority Au- 
gustine would not believe the Grospel) is generally 
a sufficient substitute, but for the lawful preaching 
of the Word of God there can be no substitute, 
because the Lord has contemplated none, no, not 
even the Bible Society, with Lord Teignmouth at 
its head. 

But this system is not more foreign to the views 
of Christ, than its immense effi>rts are fruiUess in 
the godly work it has proposed to itself. 

The types sweat, the press teems, vessels are 
freighted for it, and all to no purpose ! It driveir 
an immense trade, profitable no doubt to many, ia 
Bibles and missionaries ; it squanders hundreds of 
thousands upon expeditions more senseless than 
the most foolish of Sir Walter Raleigh's ; and, like 
that pirate, it repays its dupes with reports of what 
never had existence. It would be endless to re- 
count the delusions which are practised by the 
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missionaries ia diis regard. But there is one fac^ 
^hich has been vouched to me by an authoritjr 
^hich is unquestionable, which fact, as a curiosity 
in its way, I shall take leave to mention. Among 
other languages into which the authorized version 
of the Epglish Bible has been translated, is th^ 
Romaic, with a view of converting the modern 
Greeks to English Christianity. A cargo of these 
Bibles was sent out to the Ionian Islands, and th9 
High Commissioner, as well as some subordinate 
functionaries, were induced to lend the project 
the sanction of their names as subscribers. The 
day came for distributing the Word to the Zantists 
and Cephalonians, and to the lieges of young Te- 
lemachus's patrimony,— ^when, behold ! the Greek 
bishop entered the conclave, and declared, that 
no version of the Romaic Bible would be allowed 
except a certain edition printed at Letpsic, and 
bearing the imprimatur of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Latin bishop entered a little af- 
ter, and denounced all translations save that which 
coincided with die venerable Vulgate of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Both added, diat if even the ver- 
sion was unexceptionable in point of authority. 
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thdjr would object i^nst its circulation on groundB 
of doctrine. This was quite sufficient for Sir Fre- 
derick Adam for preventing their diffusion^ for more 
vulgar reasons than state policy. He speedily 
saw what sad work the system would make among 
the lonians, and the Romaic Bibles accordingly 
cepose in some merchant s or government ware- 
house. Yet in the nest Report of the Bible So- 
cieties, we shall be told, no doubt, of the amiable 
ductility of the modem Greeks, and of the enthu- 
siasm they dii^layed at the very sight of the sa- 
cred vcdume in their own tongue. Thus it is diat 
the English people are gulled out of their money ;— 
thus it is that fortunes are made for the Printers 
imd Booksellers, and itinerant Charlatans. As to 
4ie notable scheme of the Irish Bible, that is too 
absurd to need exposure. But it answers the pur«> 
pose of cheats and hypocrites — *^ Put money in 
tby purse — rem, quocunque modo rem'' 

• 

We never yet were furnished with a proof that 
these societies had converted a single tribe, or a 
people, or a nation, to the faith, no not one ! And 
what is more, it is iippossible they would ; for ^^ na 
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one can come to Christ unless the FiUher dimr 

him/ and he can never draw any one by a sy^en 

which is opposed to the constitotion of his Gharch. 

They may make many hypocrites, and cause Ihon- 

sands who are already tossed about by every wind 

of doctrine, to exchange one error for another; 

they may covnt many converts, stich as a certain 

distinguished nobleman, on their lists, and induce 

numberless old maids to exchange their monkeys 

•r lap-dogs for the Bible, but it is quite impossible 

Ihey could ever propagate the Idngdom of God 

upon the earth. 

I recollect when the charter of the East India 
Company was last renewed, Warren Hastings gavfs 
in evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons, diat during his government in the East^ 
Cathdic Missionaries alone made converts. In- 
dividuals of my own fanUly have spent some yean 
in the Company^s service ; one xtf my earliest and 
most intimate friends, a Portaguese priest is, an# 
has been for some years, a misrionary on the Coro- 
mandel coast. I have conversed with several res* 
pectable and dUinlerakd persons who spent many 
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years in India, and from all the information I have 
be^ able to collect from these various sources, I 
am (50nTinced, that the state of the missions int 
that eountry at present, is substantially the same 
as it was in the time of Warren Hastingsi. The 
only converts made by the Missionary Societies 
(for the Bibles have made ndne at all) are some 
fkw Hindoos who had lost their oasiey and wha 
listen for hire to the preaclwig of those who pay 
them. And though the maxim er una disce om7ies„ 
'^ judge of all the other infidel countries by 4his^ 
one/^4nay not be logically correct, yet I presume 
it would in this instance be found sufficiendy so, 
Bad we but the means of ascertaining the justice 
of its application. 

f ■- 

*» Let these societies, with all their Bibles, and all 
their agents throughout the globe, produce to us 
— not such fruits as sprung from our missions i^. 
Qiuna, in Siam, in Japan, in Asia Proper, ki the 
l^hilippine Islands, in Paraguay, throughout South 
America, and the islands in the Gulf of Mexico, 
—no : but let them produce to us authentic prooft- 
ofas many conversions as were effected tbrouglii 
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the minisfry of St. Francis Xavi^ iii4>De yea?, aye» 
or in one day, and I will become the advocate of 
the Bible and of the Home and the Foreign Mib- 
sibnary Societies."* Ah, no ! the fields with these 
Mcieties are always white for the harvest, ready for 
the sickle^ but they are never git or gathered iHn 

Then as to their labours in Christian countries; - 
they tell us of Russia, and of their immense manu- 
factory in that country, yet I doqbt whether they 
have converted a single Cossack or boor; and if 
they did, they would only take them from a schis- 
matical Church to too Church at all. In Germany • 
and SwilEerland, amongst the Protestant Cburches^i 
they are quite at home. Yes, in these countries 
where that infidelity which Toland, Tyndal, and 
Bolingbroke, first introduced from England to tha 
continent, and which was propagated with suck 



* It 18 to be observed, that all the aatMs of Enrope m|t 
coDDected with the Greek Church, were converted by mis* 
siooaries in cemmuoion with the See of Rome, and many of 
diem at periods when she, in the opinion of Protestant Writers, 
4ras imsMrsed in idolatry ! 
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malignant pevevfptnce by tiieir disciple Bayle, 
competes with a frightful fanaticism, so that one 
knows not which of them will gain the ascendancy. 

In France these societies are only abetted bjr 
the Calvinists and Infidels, and it is a fact, of 
which I have been informed by a gentleman, of 

^whose veracity and knowledge of the matter I can 
have no doubt, that the Bible has been circulated 
in that country by the very men who lately pub* 
fished cheap editions of Rousseau's Emile, and of 
the Pucelle d'Orleans, for the purpose of corrupt- 

% ing youth ; nor do I think that these men have 
acted inconsistently. Had the chain wilk which 
Henry the eighth tied the Bible to the preaching 
desk in England never been broken, that country 
would not have witnessed the scenes which her 
history records, and she might this day be the 
most free and happy nation on the earth, reposing 
in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 

Wherever the reading of the Bible is not re- 
gulated by a salutary discipline such as ours, it 
leads a great portion of the people neceipvily t<» 
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fmaticiam or to infidelity. The French infidels 
know this well, and hence their alliance with the 
Bible Societies. 

Bat as to the progress of these SocietienT 
amongst CatholicSi whether in France or in any 
other country on the continent, it is precisely the 
same as on the banks of the Shannon or the hills of 
Killamey ; and all they state to the contrary is a 
collection of falsehood transmitted home, or mann- 
factured here, by men who fare sumptaoosly 
every day on the fruit of these their unhallowed 
labours. 

They tell us of the number of Bibles they dis- 
tribute, and where is the difficulty of thus sovmig 
die seed by the side of the highways ? Do not the 
pawn-offices in every town bear testimony of the 
profusion there is of what these saints quaintly 
call ^' the bread of life,'' of what we Catholics 
call Protestant Bibles ; books on which our peor 
santry look not with reverence, but with dread« 

I heard of a poor man in the County Kildare; 
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who, if I gave him a Bible approved of by th^ 
Church, would venerate it more than any thing he 
possessed, but having been favoured by the lady 
of his master with one of the Societies' Bibles 
^^ithout note or comment, accepted of it with all 
the reverence which the fear of losing his situation, 
inspired. But, behold! when the night closed, 
and all danger of detection was removed, he, 
lest he should be infected with heresy exhaled 
from the Protestant Bible during his sleep, took it 
with a tongs, for he would not defile his touch 
with it, and buried it in a grave which he had 
prepared for it in his garden ! ! Should a piouif 
old lady of the Society ever read this anecdote, the 
hair of her head will start up, the frightful figure 
of Popery pass before her eyes, and she will re* 
jieBMe devoutly the prayer of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Yet 1, who have read portions of the Bible every day 
these twenty years and inwards, who have devoted 
many an hour to the study of it, who have often ex* 
plained it to others, who have collected sixteen ox: 
eighteen editions of it in different languages, who, 
like Augustine, find in it infinitely more beyond my 
comprehension than I can imderstand — I, who am 
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thus a very Bibleman, da admire the orthodoxy of 
tiiis Kildare peasant; — nay, I admire it greatly ; and 
should I happen to meet him, I shall reward him 
for his zeal.* But his conduct furnishes to the So- 
cieties an admirable lesson, did they know but 
how to profit of it ; it should teach them why they 
can make no impression on the Irish Catholics, 
nor, indeed, on any Catholics, and should induce 
them to reflect on that admirable and truly divine 
principle of our Church, which makes us all one, 
even as Christ and his Father are ims. It should 
teach them, that whilst we love and cherish the 
reading of the Word of God, as I have abundantly 
shown in my '^ Vindication of the religious and 
civil Principles of the Irish Catholics f yet that 
wa always are, and, with the divine assistance. 



^ This Kildare peasoit ftndl his admirer have been sadly 
dealt with; they have been treated by the naxtdt as perpe- 
trators or abettors of sacrilege ; but what is worse, they are 
irreclaimably perverse, and continue to glory in their imputed 
impiety* The peasant declares he will never t(mch a Pro- 
testant Bible, and J. K. L. still applauds his orthodoxy; 
whilst both venerate the Bible of the Catholic Church as one 
of the best gifts of 6od. 
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always will be, steadfast and unbending in ex* 
eluding from amongst us the gifts of the Bible 
Society, and of all her filiations, as well as ii| 
proving our obedience to the authority of that 
Church, against which not their machinations, 
nor the gates of hell itself, ever will or can preyaiK 

As a general conclusion from the foregoing 
observations, it seems to me, 1st, that these So- 
cieties are embarked in propagating an intolerable 
error, by seeking to introduce the indiscriminate 
perusal of the sacred Scriptures, without note or 
comment, and substituting a chaos of undisciplined 
opinion for the wisdom, and order, and power, of 
the Church of Grod ; 2nd, it appears to me that 
their labours, so far from being in accordance with 
the spirit of the Christian religion, are calculated 
to subvert it, and to plant in its room fanaticism 
or infidelity ; 3dly, I am clearly of opinion, that 
these labours hitherto have been, and must con- 
tinue, fruitless, whether in converting infidels, or in 
disturbing Catholicity, whilst they have increased 
the confusion of the Protestant Churches, and may 
ultimately subvert them altogether. I have not 
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as yet, howeTer, closed my accounts with them. 
I said at the commencement, that they are op- 
posed to tradition : I shall, therefore, proceed to 
inquire with what justice they presume to attack 
this, one of the fundamental truths of religion. 

In rejectmg tradition, the Bible Societies have 
the merit of being consistent : for if tiie Scrip- 
tures, without note or comment, without a ministry 
or liturgy, ^be sufficient to make men wise unto 
salvation, why admit tradition ? It would, in their 
system, be like bringing coals to Newcastie : nor 
dp tiiey act in tiiis respect witiiout a precedent 
We have it upon record, in the confession of failb 
exhibited to the seventh General Council, by Basil 
of Ancire, that this error concerning tradition 
was common to Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, Dios- 
corus — worthy predecessors of the Bible Society ! 
Augustine disputing against Maziminus^ and Epi- 
phanius, Her. 73, also impute it to the Arians. 
They themselves profess it in the Synod of Seleucia. 
St Basil attributes it to Eunomius. Tertullian, in 
his Praescriptions, and Irenaeus, in his 3rd book, 
2nd ch. against heresies, charge Valentinian and 
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Marcian with rejecting tradition. So that I kndw 
of nothing criminal or impious in all antiquity 
which is not connected with our modern fanatics 
by this disregard for tradition. And why not? 
These ancients became what they were only be- 
cause they separated fliemselves from the Church, 
and appealed for a justification of their errors and 
rebellion from tradition to the Scriptures ; yes, to 
those Scriptures by which, as TertuUian remarks 
in the book before quoted, there could be no vic- 
^ry obtained over them ; or if obtained, it would 
be useless, as when convicted tkey would argue 
«tin: 

like our yoong Briton, and the Scottish tar. 
His worthy messmate in the Bible war. 

You will excuse. Sir, my paraphrase on a distich 
of the Dunciad ! But then as to tradition, which 
these Societies so superciliously reject. 

For our part, we find no truth of religion more 
expressly recorded in the Scriptures themselves, 
more frequently insisted on by the primitive fathers 
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of the Churchy nothing more consonant to right 
reason, than die existence of tradition. 

" Stand to and keep/' says St Paul, 2 Thess. 
ch. 2, " the traditions which you have received, 
whether by letters or by word." These traditions 
did not, it appears, originate with Paul : no, like 
St Luke, he collected them from those who, from 
the beginning, were the witnesses and the minis- 
ters of the Word. He only handed them down to 
the Thessalonians as he did to the Corinthians^ 
1 Cor. 11, whom he praises for observing them» 
and to whom he promises that on his arrival he 
would arrange whatever was not yet regulated in 
their Church, and which arrangements are re* 
corded in tradition. He had been instructed him- 
self by flie Lord, not by letter, but by word, as to 
the institution of the blessed Eucharist ; and the 
form of celebrating it, which he prescribed at Co- 
rinth, is no where found written in the Scriptures. 
The breaking of the host, the mixing of water 
with the wine, the very words used in blessing the 
chalice of benediction — these are not written in 
the Scriptures, yet all antiquity testifies that they 
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were banded down by tbe Apostles. The perpe- 
tual virginity of the Mother of God, the descent 
of Christ into hell, the baptism of infants, its be- 
ing conferred by aspersion, the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son, the very sanctification 
of the Lord s day, the canonicity and divine in- 
spiration of each and all of the books in the sacred 
canon, as well as numberless other particulars, are 
either not written, or not so distinctly written as 
they are believed in the Church; but they are 
not the less revealed by God on that account ; 
they are a part of that good deposit which Timo* 
thy received from Paul, 2 "tim, 1. ; of that form of 
sound speech which this latter delivered to his 
beloved disciple before many witnesses, and which 
he commanded him to intrust to faithful men, who 
would be fit also to teach others. John also, 2d Ep. 
left many things unwritten, which he would not 
commit to paper and ink, but promised to speak 
them with his tongue to fliose disciples whom he 
hoped to see. Peter wrote but two epistles : and 
did he spend seven years at Antioch and twenty- 
five at Rome, without committing to these Churches 
any additional truths ; or did he not, as TertuUian 
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exdaims, pour out to the latter all his knowledge 
with his blood ? 

That the Apostles delivered the Gospel pardy 
by writings partly by word of mouth, is attested 
by Dionysius, supposed by some to be the Areo- 
pagite converted by St. Paul, lib. de Ec. Hier. 
cap. 1. Clem. Alex. lib. de pasch./ quoted by £u- 
sebius, lib. 6. Hist Eccl. cap. 2. ; and again, lib. 
Strom. 1 . and 5. Orig. Horn. 5. in num. ; Papias quo- 
ted also byEuseb. lib. 5. c. 39. ; Egesip. and Ignatius 
by the slme, lib. 3. ch. 36. ; Iren. lib. 3. c. 3, 4. ; 
Tertul. de Corona Militis. Cyprian de Abluttone 
ped. Epiphan. throughout his whole work on 
heresies, but chiefly against the Arians ; Jerom. 
adT. Lucif. Basil, lib. de S. Sancto, cap. 27, and 
29. ; Augustin, lib. 2. de Bapt adv. Don. cap. 7, 
and lib. 4. ch. 24, and lib. 5. ch. 23 and 26. 

These great luminaries of the Christian law attest 
with one voice the existence of tradition, ^' that it 
is the Word of God, not less deserving of reve- 
rence than what is written ;" that " the Church 
is enriched by it;" that <' she detects and refutes 
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all heresies by it;" that ^'she brings her childrea 
to God by it;" fliat "it alone is sufficient to refute 
all error f that " a deviation from it, or contempt 
of it, is the fruit of pride and the source of heresy ;" 
that "the wisest men who deviate from it go 
astray ;" that " in all doubts recourse is to be 
had to it." 

Whether the testimony of such men, added to 
that of the Apostles themselves, is more deserving 
of attention than the opinions of those perscmages 
who compose the Bible and oflier Societies, it re- 
mains for men of sense to judge. 

The truth is, that tradition is a part and pared 
of divine revelation, or rather revelation once con* 
sisted of tradition exclusively, a portion of which 
was afterwards recorded in writing. The belief 
in a Redeemer to come, the substance and form 
of the sacrifices to be offered to God, the rite of 
circumcision as prescribed to Abraham, were all 
preserved by tradition to the time of Moses. The 
Israelites lived in Egypt under this traditionary 
law. Hilary and Origen, and all the learned 
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Jews tell us, that when Moses received the law 
on Sina, there was also communicated to him the 
secret meaning of it, (and that it had a secret 
meaning St. Paul abundandy proves in his epistle 
to the Hebrews,) and that he was commanded to 
write <^e law for the people, but to impart the 
secret explication of it only to Josue, who in the 
same manner was to transmit it to the chiefs of the 
priesthood. Anatolius, quoted by Euseb. lib. 7. 
ch. 28, says also, that the seventy interpreters 
answered to the inquiries of Ptolemy many things 
from the traditions of Moses. To this tradition 
the Psalmist seems to refer, saying, Ps. 43 and 77, 
^^ Lord, we have heard with our ears, and our fa- 
thers have told us ;" and *^ what mighty and many 
tilings hath he commanded to our fathers to be 
made known to their sons." 

But leaving the old dispensation, and proceed- 
ing to the new. 

Christ wrote no Gospel, nor do we know that 
he commanded one to be written. He commanded 
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his disciples to preach it to every creature ; they 
had no types nor presses to put in requisition. It 
was a few, says Paul, 2 Cor. iii., administered to 
us, and written not with ink, but by the* ^irit of 
the living God ; not on tables of stone, but on the 
fleshy tablets of the heart. Jeremy, c. 30, had 
foretold its character, saying, " I will give my law 
in their bowels, and on their heart will I write it." 

Mathew wrote his Gospel for the conlofetion 
of the converted Jews whom he left after him in 
the land of his fathers. Mark, who was the com- 
panion of Peter, took an abridgment of the Gos- 
pel of St. Mathew With him when he went to found 
the Church in Egypt Luke's Preface to the Acts 
shows why he wrote a book which might be de- 
nominated the Gospel x)f the Holy Ghost, or the 
life of St. Paul. John wrote his Gospel at the 
desire of the bishops of Asia, as St Jerome says, 
to put a stop to the heresies, I think, of Ebion 
and Cerinthus. We all know that the divine 
episdes of St Paul were written for particular oc- 
casions ; so that the New Scriptures, like the Old, 
were founded on tradition, and given as helps to the 
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Churchy but bj no means at a regular record of 
the Christian religion. This is testified by Chry- 
soatoin, hj TheofdiylaetuSy by Jerome, as also by 
IrensBus, who says, *' that if the Apostles had left 
ua nothu^ written, we should follow the order of 
the tradition of the Church,** to wit, that which 
was observed before the Gospels were written. 

C<mm<m sense taught the wisest of mankind 
to act in th^r business as the Spirit of Wisdom 
taught the Apostles how to dispose of the trust 
committed to them, and there is a greater analogy 
between true refigioa and common senses tfuui 
many persons seem to suppose. 

Anazagoras, Thales, Socrates, taught their di»* 
ciples by word of mouth, not by writing. The 
same practice was observed by Pythagoras, as all 
the ancients testify, with this difference, that he 
took more care thaa the others .that die secrets of 
bis science should not he divulged. Clem, of 
Alex. 1. lib. StKHtt. tdls us^ that this philosopher 
underwent circuiaeision in Egypt, in order to gain 
admission to the secrets of the £g]rptian sages. 
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Galen, lib. 2. de Anat assures us, that the science 
of medicine was handed down by tradition. Ci^ 
cero, lib. 1. de leg. writes, that all things in a 
state are not to be regulated by written laws.— « 
And the man who divulged the secrets of Numa 
was put to death for his rashness. Plato, like 
Pythagoras, as Joh. Pic. writes in his Apology^ 
thought that whatever was most important in 
science should be taught by the tongue, but not 
written. Lysias, the Pythagorean, accused Hip* 
parchus of revealing to the crowd the secrets of 
his science, and for doing so he was publicly ex- 
pelled from his school. We all know the cele- 
brated remark of Socrates on this subject. So 
that common sense teaches that we should not 
throw pearls to swine, expose what is sacred to 
the insult of the profane, or render it vile by &- 
miliarity to the crowd. Thus St. Paul seemed to 
know nothing in public, but Christ and him cru- 
cified ; but he adds, that he spoke wisdom amongst 
the perfect. If the law of secrecy, as it was ob* 
served in the Church even to the fifth century, (I 
hope the Biblemen will not deny there was such 
a law,) — ^but if this law never had existence, we 
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could not believe that the Apostles would expose, 
in writing, to the pagan world, to be scoffed at, 
or to the undisciplined Neophytes, to be thought 
lightly of, those mysteries and sacraments which 
constitute the life and essence of the Christian 
dispensation. It was necessary, therefore, at the 
beginning, as a matter of ecclesiastical economy, 
that all that was revealed should not be written ; 
and that tradition, in which the entire of the new 
law at first consisted, should preserve and regulate 
whatever was most awful and sacred in the Chris- 
tian dispensation. But tradition was not more 
necessary for preserving the deposit, than it was 
for the right understanding of what was written. 

To prove, with St. Peter, that in the Scriptures 
there are many passages hard to be understood, 
is quite superfluous. Every man, not entirely a 
senseless fanatic, knows and admits it ; and that 
the diversity of opinion about their meaning is not 
a matter of indifference — ^a little wood, hay, or 
stubble, piled up on the foundation^ which may 
be burned or not That the difference of opinion 
about the meaning of the Scriptures is not so tri- 
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vial, is equally clear frcHn the words of the Apostle. 
He says that this wrangling about teixts^ this wrest- 
ing of the Scripture by die ignorant and the vxk- 
settled— those, to wit, who are tossed about by 
every wind of doctrine — ends, not like a comedy, 
in the union of the parties, but in perdition, in 
that mist of darkness, or lake of fire, where those 
who do not obey the Gospel will, according to 
St. Paul, suffer punishment for ever, far from the 
face of God. 

It is not the believing a little more or a little 
less, nor a story about the withered hand, nor any 
such fulsome nonsense^ which will settle the mat* 
ter : the ways of God are not as our ways ; the 
Holy Ghost has told us that there is but one faith : 
not a word has he said ubwt a little more or a Utth 
less qf it; but he has said, it is 0N£ ; and that 
without it, it is impossible to please God. And if 
we want to know what that &dQi h, let ua not 
wrangle about texts, which the devil hiooself coidd 
(}uote as flippantly as the most devout Bibleman ; 
but let us do what Moees prescribed to be done, 
what Christ pi^e^crib^ to be dope, wJmt common 
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seose and the practice of mankind prescribed to be 
d<tfie ; let ua go up, like Paul and Barnabas, and 
their friends^ from Antioch^ and hear what Peter, 
and those who are with him, say about it ; let us 
hear what seems good to the Holy Ghost and to 
them, or to those who were to be teaching in tibeir 
place to the end of the world ; let us hear what 
they command us to think and do upon the matter. 
If we hear them, we hear Christ, who is with them 
all days, even to the end of the world ; but if we 
despise then\, and Christy and his Father with 
them, we must only take our place amongst th^ 
heathens and publicaus, where we will h«ve ami^ 
leisure to print and distribute Bibles, and dispute 
about them to our hearts' content* 



* The sdrocatea of tht Bibk Sodefy gsMeally maiatttii 
Ibe Tery sbanrd dootrine of certaia essential and non-essenlM 
artioles of faith ; and, oonsequeody, suppose that no person 
can be castout of the Church. In foot, they do not admit that 
there are such evils in Christianity as heresy or sehism ; or, 
if they admit their existence, they deny that ihey exdade 
such as ai» guilty of them front the kingdom at Ood. 

The Sociilians were the first to avow this impiety, spring 
that whosoever beiitved in Qod, and in Ihe mission of Jesus 
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We had better aot say to tbem as Core did to 
Moses : who are you who would lord it over your 
brethren ; who would gather all things to yourself 
and to your tribe? Are not we also children of 
Jacob, heirs of the promises, of the seed of Abra- 
ham ? Have we not the testament as well as you? 
Are we not bom in the covenant? Why should 
we not share in the authority, or at least be en- 



Christ, could be saved. After the Synod of Charenton, 
where the Lutheraos and Calvinists entered into a compro- 
Bnse, CallixtuSy a Lutheran, propagated this error in Ger- 
many. Pajou first, and afterwards Jurieo, as Bossuet tells 
us in the fifteenth book of hb Variations, where he treats this, 
subject at large, published and supported it in France ; and 
though it is directly opposed to all and each of the profes- 
sions of faith, or to the synodical decrees of the Protestant 
Churches throughout Europe, yet it has found many abettors 
amongst the indiyiduals who compose these Churches : so in 
like manner, whilst it literally dissolres the Christian religion 
into pure Deism, it is embraced warmly, nay clamorously, 
by the Bible Societies. . 

The Saints, deceived by the specious charity of this sys- 
tem, and delighted by its opposition to Popery, overlook 
altogether its incompatibility with the doctrine of Christ and 
of his apostles, and with that of the Churches to which they 
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titled to dispute with you about the text of the 
law ? 

Core spoke to the passions, he deluded the 
multitude, he divided the people of God, he re- 
sisted authority ; but for this, he and his adherents 
were swallowed alive in hell. Jude, the apostle, 
directly and expressly applies his ccHiduct and his 



themselves nominally belong. No person supposes these 
saints cognizant of its condemnation by the primitive Chris- 
tians, of whose faith and practice they are profoundly ignorant^ 
though they cease not to appeal to ^* the apostolic times/' as 
the senseless Jews, who, whilst they trampled on the qoye* 
nant, vociferated, ** The temple of the Lord I — ^The tejnple of 
the Lord I'' 

It is perfectly useless to inquire of the Biblemen, deluded 
as they are, or maddened by enthusiasm, what the Redeemer 
meant when he said to (he twelve together, or to Peter alone, 
" Whatsoever you will bind on earth will be bound in hei|- 
ven ; and whatsoever you will loose on e$krth will be loosed 
in heaven :" or when he decreed that '^ whosoever did not 
hear the Church was to be considered as a heathen and a 
publican/' They will not recognize in these words any 
power vested in the rulers of ihe Church to ezcommunioate 
those who are obstinate in error; or they will contend, that a 
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fate to heretics, who, with the Bible in their hand, 
bring in sects of perdition, despise the evangelical 
tradition, and blaspheme authority, out of the 
Word of God. 

What, let me be allowed to ask, what is he- 
resy, if it be not our own choosing of an opinion 
different from the opinion of the Church, and ad- 



Christian may be cast out of the body of Christ, without 
ceasing to be connected with its head ; that he may be as a 
heathen and a pubKcan before the Lord, and yet partake of 
the fruits of the redemption ; that he may resist, openly and 
obstinately, the doctrine of the Church — the very pillar and 
ground of truth — and yet partake of her communion and 
charity; that he may be laden with her curses, branded with 
her anathemas, and though he be so, nay though, in addition 
to all this, he oppose and persecute her, yet that he is still 
within her pale, and destined to be glorified along with 
her! 

When St. Paul, St John, St. Jude« described to us the 
nature of sects and heresies, declaring that they excluded 
from the kingdom of God; when they instructed us to shun 
heretics, as men who were subverted, who had no foundation 
whereon to build, or even to stand; who were actually con- 
demned by their own judgment — that is, by following their 
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hering obstinatel j to it ? Ad if Christ were divided, 
or as if there could be two fmths. It is not the 
believing a little more, or a liUle less, the piling 
up a little wood, hay, or stubble, which constitutes 
it at all ; it consists essentially in the choosing to 
judge for ourselves, in refusing to hear the Church, 
in despising her pastors, and adhering obstinately 
to our own erroneous opinion, no matter whether 



prirate opinion in opposition to that of the Church — ^whose 
error crept like a cancer; when the Apostles wrote these 
things for our instruction, they were, according to the Bible- 
men, only abusing our credulity, and driving us into a belief 
quite opposed to the designs of God 1 

What Clement wrote to the Corinthians, the doctrine of 
Ignatius in all his Episdes, the entire book of Cypriau on 
ih^ Unity of the Church, written in the time of Coradins, 
predecessor of Locius, predeoessor of St. Stephen, must now 
be reputed silly or anti-chiistian ; whereai the modetn eirft&«> 
gelists have discorered that schisms are hankiless, heresies 
very tolerable, whilst ttese ancients reputed them worthy of 
everlasting death— crimes which even martyrdom could not 
eoace* 

If the fadiers who composed the first council of Constan* 
tinople Kved in our days, they need not, when^explaining the 
creed of Nice, have added to die article on the Chucch, the 
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the error be great or small. A man might err 
with regard to any truth of religion ; but he would 
not on that account be an heretic. I do not mean 
to say whether whosoever in this country leans 
upon invincible ignorance may not lean upon a 
broken reed ; but it is obstinacy added to error, 
which induces men to separate themselves^ and to 
Bring in sects and originate heresies, a crime 



words ONE and apostolic; th^y might have learned^ tbat 
there may be many Churches not united in one body, and that 
a Wesley or Butterworth has as good right to found a Churcb 
as St Peter or St John. Eren the council of Nice itself^ 
to which the entire Christian worlds the Arians and Socinians 
exceptedi used to pay homage^ — even this council might re- 
ceive new lights did it exist in oar times. The fathers cf 
^ice say^ ** when they (the Novatians and PauUnists, of 
followers of Paul of Samosata, .the schismatics and heretics 
ure classed together) return to the Church :" what blockheads 
these fathers of Nice were, to suppose that these impious 
•sectaries were out of the Church, because forsooth they had 
been cast out How we could, now that the Gospel is trans- 
lated into every known tongue, have taught tlkem that those 
Novatians and Paulinists were only exercisiog the natural 
and inherent right of judging for themselves, and epjoying the 
Jiberty with which Christ had made them free, wfaibt they 
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'which not eve^ martyrdom, if we believe St. Chry- 
sostom and St. Augustine, can elBface, and which 
^t. Paul expressly tells us, exclude from the king- 
tlom of God. 

Had the people of Antioch adhered to the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic rites as necessary, after 
the decree of the Church at Jerusale^n, Christ 



protested against a pope, whom the whole world, except the 
Xoyatians, recognized. This council proceeds to condemn 
the Arians, '' whom,"* it says, ** the Holy Catholic 
Churc h anathematizes.'' What fatuity possessed these old 
fathers of Nice ! In treating of sects and heresies they seem 
to follow in the footsteps of Christ and the Apostles^ and to 
set themselves up exclusive judges in matters of faith, dealing 
out damnation indiscriminately agunst all those who refused 
to bear the Charch, without distinction of crime or error, es- 
sentia! or non-essential truth or doctrine. How much -these 
venerable fathers would be edified could they but hear of 
our modem discoveries in religion, and know, as the Bible 
Society does, that there b no Church to teach, to condemn, 
to excommunicate : or that her doctrine is to be tried by the 
test of private judgment, and her censures to affect only sncb 
as have not pride or presumption sufficient to disregard them. 
Protestant prelates or other ecclesiastical superiors, use 
o 
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wcmid be of no use to tfaem, more tluai to the 
Cralatians; thoagh it is to be obseired, that these 
ritesi nBtil the sjnu^pogae was buried, were in 
tfaemselTes matters of indifference, as appears from 
Paul's own occasicmal obserrance of them, as 
well as from his circumcising TimeCbj, in order 
to conciliate the Jews. The error of the Quarto- 
decimans, our pious ancestors, according to Sir 
Richard Musgrave, was much like this; they 
might, if any people could, be allowed to believe 
a litde more or a little less, especiaUy when they 
quoted in their favour the name and authority of 
St Johii Ae evangelist : yet they had no altemv 



ih0 fdlowiDg woids, or others equiTalont to them^ when they 
ezcommuDicate : " We cot off this rotten member from the 
society of the faithAil, that he may be as a heathen anda pub- 
lican*" It would be highly gratifying to the pnbiic to know 
wheth^ the prelates of the Established Church attribute to 
Aese words the sadie force and meaning, as would have been 
assipied them by the Others of Nioe and the apostles; or 
wliether they think with the Bibiemen» that they are mere 
ijrmbolsy sonas ei nil amplimM. I fear much that the latter 
is their opimott, and that there are more disciples of TiUotson 
and Hoadley on die bench, than of Athanasius or Paul* 
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tive, after the council of Nice, but to surrender 
their opinion, and relinquish their practice, or take 
their station amongst the heathens. As Pope 
Stephen wrote, on a question pretty much of si- 
milwr import NU imwvaur nisi quod traditum est — 
they should abide by tradition, or become heretics. 

Egisippus, quoted by Euseb. lib. 3. ch. 32, 
irrites, that the Church continued a virgin, and 
immaculate, during the lifetime of the Apostles ; 
the corrupters of the truth (if any there were) 
lurking in the caverns of the earth, and not daring 
to appear, because they could not withstand the 
authority of traditionary truth. And Ignatius, 
quoted by the same, lib. 5, says, that the conta- 
gion of the heretics is to be avoided, by adhering 
stricUy to the tradition of the Apostles. Tertullian 
says, they are to be opposed more by tradition 
than by Scripture ; because the latter, but not the 
former, he ^dds, can be easily warped to different 
meanings. There is no. heretic, as St. Hilary 
writes to Constantine, there is no heretic who 
does not appeal to the Scripture for a proof of his 
blasphemies: they all speak Scripture, but with- 

o 2 
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out meaning; that, as Iren. lib. 1. adv^. Her. says, 
they may confirm their errors by texts. They' 
do in this, says Vincent of Lerins,' what their fa- 
ther did before them, whose crafty wiles they 
imitate : for what will he not attempt against weak 
men who tempted the Lord of Majesty, saying, 
" If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written,'* &c. So, whatever opinion a 
heretic broaches, he adds immediately, " for it is 
written ;'* and adduces, not one, but a thousand 
testimonies. He prepares a thousand examples 
from the Law, from the Psalms, from the Apos- 
tles, from the Prophets ; by which, interpreted in 
a novel way, he labours to support his doctrine. 
Thus far this venerable writer. 

There is no person, not manifestly perverse or 
deluded, who cannot see that the Church of God' 
must be, not a house of peace and charity, but an 
arena of conflicting gladiators, if the authority of 
those VFho are appointed to rule it be set aside; 
or if the deposit of doctrine, which they received, 
be mutilated, or denied to exist. 
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Clement of Rome, writing to the disciples at 
Jerusalem, says: " It is according to this tradi- 
tion," (he is speaking of the ancient practice and 
doctrine of the Church,) " we must teach, as peo- 
ple understand diversely what is written ;" and he 
adds, in another place, that he received this maxim 
fipom St. Peter.* 

St. Dennis, de Eccl. Hier. attests precisely the 
fiame truth ; Epiphanius says, that tradition is 
necessary for this purpose ; Clement of Alexan- 
dria, lib. 7. Strom, says, "that those who inter- 
pret the Scripture against the tradition of the 
Church, lose the rule of truth ;" Origen also. Tract, 
in Math. 29, desires, " that we do not, in disput- 
ing about the Scriptures, depart from the origiqal 
ecclesiastical traditions, nor believe otherwise than 
we are taught by those who went before us in. the 
Church of Go4." But why tire you. Sir, with 
authorities, which are as numerous as the stars of 

* This letter of Clement, as welt as the other work referreif 
to as his, are not considered geottine by some critics^ bat their 
antiquity is admitted by all. 
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heaveOy whereas it is obvious to every pdrson 
versed at all in antiquity, that the written portion 
of the law was only a supplement to tradition ; 
and that the meaning of it, wherever it is doubtful 
or difficult, cannot be ascertained unless by the 
light of this same tradition. 

Where do we look for decisions upon any 
contested matter of right, or privilege, or title, or 
possession, but to judges ? Why do we employ 
solicitors and lawyers to plead before them, if the 
law itself can decide ? And why have the judges 
themselves recourse to the common law, which is 
traditionary, to books of authority, to precedents. 
Unless that neither, the statutes themselves, either 
do or can contemplate all cases, or that even if 
they did, they could not be justly or wisely ad* 
ministered, unless the light of antiquity, and the 
wisdom of past times, were shed upon them ? 

It is little short of insanity in a Christian to 
deny the authority of the Church ; but to admit it, 
and deny either the existence or necessity of tra< 
dition, is an incomprehensible absurdity — the fruit 
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of gross ignorance, of intolerable presnmgtioDi or 
of die most lamentable fanaticism. 

But these societies assert, that the Scriptures 
are given to all, and that all are capaUe of under- 
standing them rightly. The first of these pro* 
positions is equivocal ; the second is altogether 
false. 

The first is equivocal ; true in this sense, that 
they are given to the Church, which consists of all 
true believers, pastors dnd people, to be expounded, 
and the sense of such parts of them as are do^btr 
fill or hard to be understood, to be explained or 
decided upon by those who are commissioned by 
Christ to teach ; whilst the entire, or portions of 
them, may be read for edification and instruction by 
all who will not abuse them, or who, in the opinion 
of those whom the Holy Ghost placed to rule the 
Church, are likely to profit by them« In thi^ 
sense they belong to aU, and all have a right t§ 
them, but all have not a right to decide by them 
on questions of faith, or to administer the ordi» 
nances of religion by them; no : not so much as 
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all free subjects have a right to become judges or 
justices of the peace^ or all proprietors of bank 
stock to become bank directors. 

That all are capable of understanding the 
Scriptures rightly, or that the diversity of opinion 
about their meaning is a matter of indifference, 
whether such meaning regards morals or faith, 
these are errors so gross, and so openly at variance 
with the history of every Christian state in the 
world, as well as with that of. the Church, and 
with our own daily experience, that a refutation 
of them must be tiresome or fulsome to every man 
of sense. I shall, therefore, pass over this part.of 
the subject, merely hoping that we will have no 
moreWaldenses quoting Scripture to gratify their 
impure abominations ; no more poor men of Lyons 
to disgrace human nature ; no more Wickliffites 
or Hussites to depose all sinful princes and bishops; 
no more peasants congregated in Gemany to as* 
•ert, at the expense of all constituted authority, 
the liberty with which Christ had made them free; 
"no more conventicles to decree that God is the 
author of sin, and the predetermining cause of per- 
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dition ; no more fanatics to levy war against thei# 
Sovereign for the sake of righteousness and the 
Gospel ; no more regicidal parliaments nor pro* 
tectors ; no more Knoxes to denounce a perse- 
cuted queen as Jezabel, or sell the blood of their, 
king for a mess of pottage ; no more revivals, nor 
crucifixions^ nor circumcisions ; I shall hope that 
all these will cease, and merely detain you whilst 
I expose a few of the sophisms by which the 
abettors of the intolerable error which has pro- 
duced these crimes, seek to sustain iU 

They quote the bitter reproach, the severe re- 
buke of our Lord to the Jews, when he said to 
them, Jno. ch. v. ver. 39, " Ye search," or, " search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me." The 
present race of enthusiasts with one accord quote 
these words of the Redeemer, as if they conveyed 
a command, or at least a counsel to all mankind 
to read the Scriptures without note or comment, 
and to judge of whatever is therein revealed. 
Surely there must be a veil over the hearts of 
these people, as there is over those of the Jews, or 
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4iey could not but see, liiat in the passage now 
quoted^ as well as in the twenty verses which pre- 
cede it, the Lord of Glory is only intent on proving 
his own divine mission, and in confounding those 
Jews, who, through perverseness and obstmacy, 
opposed die will of God. He appeals to the testi- 
mony of his Fattier given on the banks of the 
Jordan ; he appeals to the testimony of John, who 
had pointed him out as Ae Lamb of God, who 
came to take away the sins of the world ; he ap- 
peals to his own miracles, greater than these, and 
having referred to the passage in Deut. xviii. eh. 
wTiCTe the people prayed, ** not to hear the voice 
of die Lord, nor see again the mighty fire onHoreb, 
lest they would die ;** and where the Lord, in retvim, 
told them, *' They had spoken well, and that he 
would raise up a prophet of their own seed, whom 
they should hear." After Christ, I say, reproach- 
ing the Jews for not hearing this prophet, even he 
himself, who was present, he adds, still continuing 
his rebuke, " Ye search the Scriptures, in which ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
give testimony of me, and ye will not come to me, 
that ye may have life/' 
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This is also the voice of the Church to her 
strayed and obstinate children, whom she seeks to 
gather under her wings, and they will not. She 
says to them : *^ You have heard the words of the 
Lord, saying to me, teach all nations, whosoever 
hears you hears me — die gales of hell shall not 
prevail against you ; you have heard the Apostles 
testify of me that I am the pillar and the ground 
of truth ; you have seen the signs and wonders 
which I have wrought by my ministers in every 
age ; you daily confess that I am One Holy Ca» 
tholic and ApostoliCy and that you believe in me as 
you do in God the Faflier, in God the Son, and 
in God the Holy Ghost ; you search the Scrip- 
tures which I have given to yon, and in which yon 
think yon have eternal life, and yet you will not 
come to me, that ye may have life.'' And yet 
they are the above-mentioned words of the Lord 
which the deluded Christians of this time quote 
against this Church to justify their obstinacy. 

The interpretation of tibis text is the same 
whether the word "search" or Epevvare be taken 
with St, Cyril in the indicative mood, which is 
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ihe acceptation most agreeable to the scope of our 
Lord's discourse, as well as with the ''ori^ or 
^*for/' which follows in the context, or whether 
it be taken, with St. Chrysostom, in the imperative. 
In this latter acceptation it implies a more bitter 
rebuke, as if he said, '' Whereas not the testimony 
of my Father, or of John, or of my own works, 
will convince you that I am he who was promised 
in Deut ; go and search the Scriptures, in which 
you have so much confidence, and ther^ also you 
will find testimonies of me." How often do we also 
refer to the Scriptures, with indignation almost, 
those who obstinately refuse to hear our proofs, 
that in them, where, like the Jews, diey profess 
to know all things; they may learn to know diat 
which more clearly than all things else is revealed 
in them, namely, the existence, and authority, and 
marks of the Church. We desire these persons 
to search them, to investigate them, to scrutinize, 
not like the Jews, the letter which kills, but to 
enter, by humility and prayer, into the spirit of 
them, that they may come to us, and have life. 

Let them learn what Christ wills that his fol- 
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lowers should do, not from this passage only, but 
from his answer to the disciplei of John, who came 
to him truly desirous of being instructed in the 
truth, and whom he treated with the kindness and 
indulgence of a father ; to them he said not, to go 
and search the Scriptures, but " Go and tell John 
the blind see, the deaf hear, the lepers are cleans- 
ed, the dead are raised to life, and the kingdom of 
heaven is preached to the poor, and blessed is he who 
is not scandalized in 7ne.'* This is the lesson which 
I would recommend to them carefully to revolve 
in their minds. 

They next object to us a passage from the * 
17th ch. of the Acts of the Apostles, as if the Jews 
at Berea, to whom Paul and Silas preached our 
Lord as the expected Messias, furnished to all 
posterity, by searching the Scriptures, an example 
for their imitation. 

Of all the mistakes into which the present ge- 
neration of evangelists have fallen, T know of none 
greater than this. 
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Because forsooth a congregation of unconverted 
JewS; upon hearing the Apostles prove from the 
law and the prophets, that Jesus was the Christ ; 
because on so hearing these proofs, they went and 
examined carefully the Scriptures in which they 
bdieved, to see whether these strangers quoted 
and reasoned upon them correctly or not ; be* 
cause they did so, and acted well in doing so, 
therefore Christians, who have already believed 
and entered into the Church, are to search these 
Scriptures, and judge by them on all questions of 
faith, discipline, and morals, in defiance of the 
authority of this Church. This is a consequence 
. so unconnected with the premises, so inconsistent 
with all rules of logic and common sense, as to be 
imworthy of a scholar, or of any but those un- 
fledged evangelists who propose it. 

In the name of wonder, I would ask, what were 
thiese people at Berea to do, if they were not to prove 
the doctrine of the men who came to preach to 
them a new religion, by the only test in their power, 
and that a test to which the preachers themselves 
appealed. They knew not as yet of the existence 
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of the Chnrdi, still less were they members of it-^ 
. professing to believe in it as they did in God him- 
<^ uielf. It does not appear that they had seen any 
nnracled performed by Panl or Silas, or that any 
of the tongues, or prophecies, or signs and won- 
ders, which followed the Apostles, had as yet been 
exhibited to them ; they had no external motive 
for believing, unless the reasonableness of t&e 
doctrine proposed ; and whether they assented to 
Paulas doctrine, or still doubted, there was nothing 
more conformable to the dictates of piety or reason, 
than to compare, for their greater satisfaction, or 
the removal of their doubts, what they had heard, 
fwith the revelation and prophecies in which they 
believed, and to which the Apostles referred them. 

The Jews in Rome are obliged to attend on 
certain days at sermons preached for the purpose 
of showing the truth and divinity of the Christian 
religion ; and these Jews are constandy referred 
to their own Scriptures for the justice of the ar- 
guments, addressed to them; but does it follow, 
therefore, that the Romans, who believe in One 
•Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, can prefer 
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their own private interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures to the judgment of this Church? When 
doubts arise amongst Christians, it is not the eib^ 
ample of unbelieving Jews which should be pro- 
posed to them, but that of the Christians at An- 
tioch, who, when a dispute occurred amongst 
them, sent up an embassy to Peter and the other 
Apostles at Jerusalem, in order to know what 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to them, 
upon the subject. 

A passage from the second letter, 3rd chapter, of 
St. Paul to Timothy, is also objected to us, where 
it is written, that ^^ all Scripture, divinely inspire<}, 
is useful to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct 
in righteousness," as if Ihere was a Christian in 
the world who did not admit this truth. I have 
adduced in my Vindication of the Religious and 
Civil Principles of the Irish Catholics, a greater 
number of proofs from the Scripture itself, from 
popes, and holy fathers of our Church, as well as 
from the nature of revelation, to confirm this truth, 
than many of those who impudently propose this 
objection could easily muster. 
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What then is the difference between us? — A 
very wide one indeed : for we maintain that the 
Scripture is precisely such as St. Paul describes 
it; useful to the doctor, that he may teach by it; 
to the pastor, that he may reprove and instruct by 
it ; to all that they may, each in his proper station, 
be instructed by it unto righteousness. Not all 
of it to be intrusted to each, but what is useful to 
every one, that no one may be more wise than he 
ought, but that he may be wise to sobriety, just 
as the Spirit, who inspired it,, divideth to every 
one even as he listeth, or according to the mea- 
sure of the gift of Christ. This is the economy 
of our Church ; whilst those who mistake or abuse 
the text of the Apostle, give the Scriptures entire 
without note or comment, to be judged of by all ; 
to the wise, that they may go off in their own in- 
ventions ; to the ignorant and unsettled, tbat they 
may wrest them to their own perdition; to all, 
that they may be tossed to and fro, and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine, by the wicked- 
ness of men, by cunning craftiness, by which they 
lie in wait to deceive. 

p 
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If there be, however, one chapter more than 
another in the Bible which condemns, by antici- 
pation, those preachers and Bible distributors 
with whom we have to contend, it is the chapter 
of St. Paul's epistle which I am now treating of, 
and that which next follows it In these the 
Apostle commences by telling his beloved disciple 
that, " In the last days shall come dangerous 
times ;" and the present seem to be replete with 
danger, — *^ men shall be lovers of themselves, co- 
vetous, haughty, proud, blasphemers, disobedient 
to parents, ungrateful, wicked, without affection, 
without peace, slanderers, incontinent, unmerciful, 
without kindness, traitors, stubborn, puffed up, 
and lovers of pleasure more than of God ; having 
an appearance, indeed, of piety, but denying the 
power thereof; now this avoid, for of this sort 
are they who creep into houses, and lead captives 
silly women laden with sins, who are led away 
with divers desires," (one imagines that he sees a 
Bible meeting, with the ladies applauding :) but 
let us hear the Apostle, " always learning, and 
never attaining to the knowledge of the truth.'' 
Now as Jannes and Mambres resisted Moses, so 
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these also resist the truth — ^men corrupted in 
mindy reprobate as to the faith. But they shall 
proceed no farther ; for their folly shall be mani- 
fest to all ; — it is sufficiently apparent, I think, at 
present, tiere the divine Apostle commences his 
pathetic exhortation, saying : ^^ But thou hast 
known my doctrine^ manner of life, purpose, faith, 
long-suffering, love, patience ; what persecutions 1 
endured ; and out of all the Lord delivered me. 
And all who will live piously in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution ; but evil men and seducers shatt 
grow worse and worse, erring and driving into error. 
But continue thou in the things which 

THOU HAST LEARNED, AND WHICH HAVE BEEN^. 
COMMITTED TO THEE, KNOWING OF WHOM THOU 

HAST learned/' Paul seems to allude to that 
form of sound speech, to that sacred deposit of 
doctrine, which he had committed to Timothy. 
Here follows the text which the Bible-men exult in, 
and which I shall give them at full length : " And 
because from thy infancy thou hast known the 
holy Scriptures, which can instruct thee unto sal- 
vation, through the faith which is in Christ Jesus ; 
all Scripture, divinely inspired, is profitable to 
p 2 
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teacby to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice.^ 
Here are the purposed detailed for which Timotby, 
now a bishop, and the metropolitan of Asia, was 
to use the knowledge be had learned by the pe- 
rusal of the sacred Scriptures, according to the 
discipline of the synagogue, which (see the Vin- 
dication, p. 56,) was exactly similar to that of the 
Church, but which knowledge he had acquired 
chiefly from St. Paul himself, as appears from the 
preceding verse. The Apostle continues : " I 
charge thee before God, and Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the living and the dead, by his coming 
and his kingdom, be instant in season and out of 
season, reprove, entreat, rebuke with all patience 
and doctrine ; for there shall be a time when they 
shall. not hear sound doctrine, but according to 
their own desires they will heap to themselv^ 
teachers," (he seems to foresee the system of grant- 
ing licenses for half-a-crown to preach the Gos- 
pel,) ^^ having itching earSy and will turn away indeed 
their hearing from the truths and will be turned to 
fables.'' The reports, no doubt, of the missionaries, 
. or to something worse,- the blasphemous frenzies, 
perhaps, of Johanna Southcote. So far the Apos- 
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tie : I shall not add to, or take from his words by 
any comment of my own, nor detain you further 
with a refutution of silly objections — objections 
much more silly than those of Spinoza against the 
attributes of the Deity^ but remain, 

Dear Sir, 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 

J. K. L. 



LETTER VIII. 



ON CATHOUC EMANCIPATION, AND ON THE OATH JkND 
DECLARATION PRESCRIBED BY LAW tO BE TAKEN AND 
HADE BY PROTESTANT^. 



Dear Sir, 

When Burnett, in 1686, 
was admitted to the councils of the Prince add 
Princess of Orange at the Hague, and undertook 
to assist the revolution, which was then in progress, 
he fulfilled his engagement chiefly by those wn- 
tings wherein he represented popery and tyranny 
as inseparably blended together. From that pe* 
riod till the present, those who are opposed to the 
Catholics have frequently shifted their attacks, 
but they have never ceased to employ such men 
as Burnett, for the purpose of coupling our reli- 
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gion with something odious, that they might 
thereby render the people of England hostile to 
our claims. At one time they represent us as the 
advocates and supporters of arbitrary power ; at 
another, as the abettors of Paine's principles, hos- 
tile to every kingly government. Sometimes they 
introduce us as the worst description of idolators ; 
and again, as persons who violate our oaths, and 
keep no faith with heretics. For upwards of a 
century they held us forth as the adherents of an 
exiled family; and when that family ceased to 
exist, they transferred our allegiance from the 
Stuarts to the popes. Besides these inherent and 
constitutional faults in the system of popery, they 
always hang about it shreds and patches, to ex- 
cite contempt or ridicule. They bring our beads 
and our incense, our vestments and holy water- 
pots, our saints and our pilgrimages, our prayers 
and our crosses, and they place them in such atti- 
tudes as that they necessarily create laughter or 
disgust. By such means as these they feed the 
passions of the vulgar, and keep alive the preju- 
dices of the best informed. They are so wealthy, 
and they have such an interest in our depression. 
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that they do not hesitate ta expend large sums 
annually in keeping such men as Burnett em- 
ployed, to vilify and defame us; whilst Anniversary 
Sermons, Bishops' Charges, new editions of Fox's 
Martyrs, and a cloud of tracts and pamphlets, 
intercept every effort that we can make to dispel 
the public illusion. 

England, since I have known her by history, 
has been always governed by a party, and that 
party always kept the nation hoodwinked. Whether 
it was a council, or a parliament, or a convention, 
or Whigs or Tories, who possessed themselves of 
supreme power, they always contrived to rule by 
the same principles. They have had many con- 
flicts with each other, but the body of the people 
have always been their victims or their dupes. 

Since the time of Elizabeth the Catholics have 
dwindled away, and not being able, as a party, to 
establish themselves in power, they have been 
uniformly oppressed and persecuted by those who 
governed, and who enriched themselves at their 
expense. Did they profess their loyalty, they 
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were told they were traitors : did they swear to 
ity they were accused of perjury : did they prove 
it by works on any emergency, they were laughed 
at and abused when the danger had passed over. 

There is at present a great increase of know- 
ledge in the community, and hence the Catholics 
are advancing ; just like these principles of com- 
merce and free trade, which were always the same 
they are now, but which lay buried for centuries 
under the rubbish of ignorance and prejudice. 
The party called tbe Government are impelled by 
this tide of science, and not being able to stem i1^ 
even if they would, they suffer themselves to be 
w^te4 QB its surface. 

It is to this cause that the Catholics will be 
indebted for their emancipation. When the light 
of knowledge shall have spread abroad, and dissi- 
pated those vulgar errors which now obscure the 
public niind, Knox, with what is called popery, 
and tbe Pretender, will be equally forgotten ; and 
the reign of tracts and sermons, will be succeeded 
by (Jiat of common sense smd public interest It 
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will be of Qo consequence whether Whig or Tory 
preside at the heka of the* State ; if the. former 
were in power, this change would be accelerated, 
but the latter will not long be able to retard it 

Whether this period be near at hand, or some- 
what remote, I am unable to determine, or almost 
to coc\^ture; because the life of nations is so long, 
that the growth of their children is liable to be 
delayed for yeavs, or hastened by numberless 
political events, as suxldea often and as unex- 
pected as the changes of the weather. 

There: are at present hk) argun^eats against 
emancipation which i^emain unrefuted. Theve are 
many false pretences resorted to,, in ordjer to. screen 
an opposition to the public interests, which oppo- 
sition is grounded on causes not to be avowed. 
As soon as these pretences cease to be plausible, 
and that the real causes of the opposition are laid 
bare before the public, the force of truth and jus* 
tice will prevail. To repeal virtually the Navigar 
tioa Act, to abolish transit and protecting duties, 
to dissolve monopolies, and encourage a universal 
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competition in trade, seemed to be a breaking 
down of all the safeguards which secured to us a 
pre-eminence in trade ; it was like throwing open 
our commercial constitution to all the nations of the 
earth. It has been done, however, and the result 
is what every wise man anticipated — ^to wit, im- 
proved industry and augmented wealth. Our 
ships have not been stolen, nor our harbours de- 
serted ; our looms, our forges, or our fields, have 
not been abandoned ; we have not ceased to pre- 
fer our own country, our own clime, our own lan- 
guage, our own laws, to those which could be found 
elsewhere ; and in throwing open our commerce 
to strangers, we have only obtained access to 
the depots of foreign industry, and to the wealth 
of foreign nations. 

So it vnll happen when every man may wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his con- 
science, without fear, shame, punishment, or re- 
ward. Religion, when not restricted, will cease 
to agitate the public mind ; it may fill the heart of 
those whom God inspires, but it will not be able 
to engage the passions of a people. When the 
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temporal causes of excitement are removed ; when 
the State ceases to be a religious partizan ; when 
all men who obey the laws can share equally in 
their protection ; when numberless religionists can 
start and run in the same course, and contend 
together for the same prize, without the judge 
taking any cognizance of their creeds — ^then there 
will be no cause of jealousy, and all suspicion 
of injustice will be removed. 

How ridiculous it will one day appear, to have 
excluded a man from the bench or the bar, because 
he kissed the pope's toe, or took his opinion on 
some case of conscience. When men like Henry 
the eighth, or James the first, were kings, and 
Bellarmine or St, Thomas of Aquin their books 
of study ; when the constitution changed with 
their whims or proclamations, and the laws yielded 
to their lawless will ; when their speeches from 
the throne were theological dissertations, and their 
time employed in framing syllogisms, or cutting 
surpluses; when popes presumed to interfere with 
states, and extended their pretensions to the civil 
business of men ; when religion and politics were 
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blended, and all Enrope up in arms to decide on 
school-questions, it might be necessary to inquire 
what a man believed, or to what religious party 
he belonged ; but now-a-days to talk of papal 
power and Protestant constitutions, is like ex- 
changing muskets for the Roman spear, or con- 
verting cannons into bows and arrows. 

It might be curious to inquire of the princes 
on the continent, how the pope disposes of tem- 
poral affairs within their kingdoms ; how he tam- 
pers with the allegiance of their subjects : also, 
whether the president of the United States is 
about to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, or whether 
his fellow-citizens contribute the Peter's pence. 
All these things should be subjects of grave in- 
quiry to men who dread the pope, and who, to 
secure their independence of him, not only keep 
one-half of the king's subjects oppressed, discon- 
tented, and conflicting with the other, but who 
swear to God that they believe this pope has not 
what one hundred millions of men would swear he 
has. But a more special notice of this subject is 
required when treating of Catholic interests. 
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There is no Protestant holding or administer- 
ing any office, or entering any learned profession 
in these countries, who must not, in order to prove 
his loyalty, declare ih the presence of God his 
belief that " the pope has not, nor ought not to 
have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm." Were such a declaration a 
mere form of words, it would only be ridiculous ; 
but when the awful name of God is interposed, 
it becomes terrifying, and is certainly a burthen 
too heavy for a conscientious man to bear. Were 
I a Protestant, I would forego the highest dignity 
in the State rather than make such a declaration. 
Whether the pope ought or ought not to have 
spiritual authority within this realm, is a question 
which depends on that other — whether he be or 
be not the head of the Catholic Church ; for if he 
be, it is manifest that wherever there are Catholics, 
he must have jurisdiction over them ; and as there 
are several millions of them within this kingdom, 
his spiritual authority necessarily extends to them 
all. But leaving this question, how<;an a man de- 
clare that he has not jurisdiction in this realm, 
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whereas his having it, and exercising it, is as no- 
torious as the existence of the sun at noon? 

In what does power, authority, or jurisdiction 
consist? In this, simply, that he who possesses them 
can command some other, and punish him should 
he disobey. Thus the king, in whom the execu- 
tive power of the State is lodged, can command 
his subjects to do whatever the laws prescribe ; 
and his power and jurisdiction over them consists 
in that right which he has to command, and in 
the obligation under which they are to obey him. 
If then there be Catholics within this realm, who 
recognize in the pope a right to command them 
to fulfil the laws of God and of the Church, and 
who profess that they are bound to obey him in these 
matters, is it not clear, nay manifest, that he has 
authority and jurisdiction over them ? Such autho- 
rity may not be just, may, or may not, be grounded 
in divine right, but it is as distinctly recognized 
in the laws and usages of the Catholic Church, 
and in the opinions and conduct of Catholics 
throughout the universe, as the power and autho- 
rity of our king is ascertained in the laws and 
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customs of the refedm, and in the conduct of his 
subjects. These laws of our country have force 
only because they are enacted by persons in whom 
the entire community recognize a right of legis- 
lation ; and the laws of the Church and of the 
Gospel, on which the papal authority is supposed 
to rest, are equally recognized as just and valid 
by every Catholic : I can therefore discover no 
reason why a man can swear that the pope has 
not jurisdiction within this realm. It is not a 

QUESTION OF RIGHT, BUT A MATTER OF FACT. 

I think a true Protestant might, if there were a 
just cause, call God to witness that he does not 
beUeve that the pope ought to have jurisdiction 
in Ihis country; but to declare solemnly, be- 
fore God, his belief that the pope has not such 
jurisdjiction — a jurisdiction constantly exercised by 
him — ^requires a degree of indifference about oaths 
and declarations, which unhappily is but too gene- 
ral, but which certainly should not be encouraged 
by those in authority : still less should such sus- 
pected isdtercourse with heaven be rendered neces- 
sary to enable a man to enter into office, or step 
inside the portals of the constitution. 

Q 
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I am of opinion that a distinction between a 
jurisdiction dejure^ or a rightful jurisdiction, and 
a jurisdiction defacto^ does not excuse, stiU less 
justify, the abore declaration ; because such diGk 
tinction is opposed to the nature of the thing to 
which it is appltedi as well as to all the analogies 
of our laws and constitution. It is opposed to the 
nature of die matter to which it is applied, because 
jurisdiction, or ji« dkere^ properly signifies the 
power of administering or executing the law. If 
this power be exercised and submitted to, the 
jurisdiction exists ; and as &ere is no doubt but 
the pope does enforce in this country the laws of 
God and of the Church, and that the Catholics 
submit to his doing so, it is a plain matter of feet, 
that whether he ought or ought not to have^ he 
really and in truth has jurisdiction within it 

Again, the distinction is opposed to the analo« 
gies of our laws and constitution, for both the one 
and the other recognize the autiiority of an usurper 
possessed of tiie supreme power, and msJce it law- 
ful for the subjects of the realm to swear allegiance 
and pay obedience to him. This was practically 
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exemplified during the wars of the YoA and Lan- 
caster families, and also in the time of the Protec- 
tor and Commonwealth ; so that, supposing the 
papal power to be an usurpation, we are bound 
by the above analogy to admit that it may exist. 
But then, it is said, if you abolish this declaration, 
you have no security for the allegiance of the sub- 
ject, because a divided allegiance is imperfect, 
and equivalent to no allegiance at all ; nay, it may 
be worse than none — for one allegiance or obli- 
gation may be opposed to the other, and a con- 
flict may ensue between the Church and the 
State. 

In the first place, and before replying to this 
objection, I would plead for the Protestant who 
disclaims all connexion with the pope, and w;hilst 
the Test Act might be left to continue, or some 
other declaration framed to ascertain the creed 
of the subject taking office, I would aboUsh the 
present declaration, which, viewed impartially, 
must appear full of difficulties to a sincere Chris- 
tian, (be he Protestant, or what you please,) and 

of irreverence to God. 

a2 
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Next, as to the Catholic who professes to 
obey the pope ; I think the extent of his obedience 
ttjay be easily and clearly ascertained ; and if it 
be found not to conflict or interfere with the du- 
ties of a good subject, he should be treated as 
such, and no farther cognizance taken of his creed. 
Bnt supposing it cannot be ascertained in what or 
bow far he professes to obey the pope, let it be 
ascertained in what he does not recognize a foreign 
jurisdiction : and if it be found that he excludes 
it. from all such thoughts, and words, and actions, 
of bis own, as are at all connected with the State, 
let him abide in peace, and his religion no more 
be thought of. Now I should think that the 
oaths and declarations usually taken by Catholics 
comprise all these negative and positive marks 
by which good subjects might be recognized, and 
afford quite a sufficient guarantee for their alle- 
giance, if they be men to be believed upon their 
oaths, or who have not belied them by tiieir 
conduct. 

I have premised these remarks to the answer 
I intended to offer to the proposed objection, in 
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order to show that even a divided allegiance is 

not a sufficient ground for depriving a subject of 

his birth-rightj if that part of it which ia^iven to 

« 
a foreigner do not detract from what is due to the 

State in which such subject dwells^ and to^ which, 

by his birth or adoption, he belongs. And to press 

this view of the matter still more closely, for I take 

it to be a just view, let us place it upon higher 

grounds than those which first appear, namely, 

upon the broad basis of natural liberty or right 

Man, on entering into society, is master. of his 
own mind and conduct ; when he attaches himself 
to a community he does not become its slave, but 
only a member of it, contracting with it, as it were, 
and giving to it, or engaging to give to it, a cer- 
tain portion of his goods and services for the pro- 
tection and advantages which it can afibrd him in 
return. There are two contracting parties, the 
individual and the society ; 'both are independant^ 
free, and possessed of something valuable, for 
which, on contracting, each requires a considerar 
tion. If this be the case, as is allowed by all who 
.are acquainted with the great principles of laW| 
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^hj should a member of society be required to 
give more than is just for that to which he be* 
comes entitled ? — why should he be required to 
giro to the other party what not enrichdh him who 
receivesy but makes him who gives it poor indetdl-^-r 
why should he be required to surrender those in^ 
temal thoughts and volitions which are peculiarly 
his own, by which he holds converse with the 
Deity, and which have no connexion with those 
ends and purposes for which society is constituted? 
Is it not enough that he engages to labour for his 
couUtry ; to give to her a portion of the fruits of 
bis industry ; to employ for her his wisdom and his 
talents; and to shed, if necessary, his blood in her 
defence T Should she require more, she is unjust, 
selfish, mercenary ; she seeks not to act the part 
of a just dealer, but of a Jew, who will not lend 
his money unless at usury, and advances his 
charge in proportion to the distress of the appli* 
cant There is not, therefore, a r^ht in Government 
to exact of the subject more than a sufficient pledge 
of his allegiance. If our Government has been 
justified in requiring of its subjects to exhibit cer- 
tain marks of this or that religion, or todiscUampart* 
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ticular doctrines or opisioiis, tbe right of doing M 
fatt» not, or cannot have arisen^ from the nature ^ 
Ae social compact, bat from certain Mchknlal 
or temporary occurrences. Let these accidesls 
eease, and the ri^t of the Gorenunent to ea- 
force such marks or disclaimers, ceases Wrih 
them. Hence it is, that I cannot snfficiendy e%h 
press my surprise at hearing men say, tlmt on? 
constitation is essentially Protestant : no civil 
constitution can be essentially either Catholic or 
Protestant, for we might all become Pagans en 
Turks, and the constitution remain untouched. 
Constitution means the fundamental laws of any 
state; the fundamental laws of ours are chiefly 
nsi^es and some old charters, to which,, in time, 
other laws were added. These have subsisted in 
Catholic and Protestant times ; some of them 
. were in use before we were ^&er Catholics or 
Protestants; but to say that certain laws made in 
the seventeenth century are fundamental, so that 
they can undergo no change, is really unworthy of 
a wise and learned man. I say so, because the 
kws made at that period were tbe effect nof sadden 
t;hanges which occurred in our civil and re- 
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ligious institutions. These laws wisely embodied 
and re-enacted many of our ancient rights and 
privileges, and also made provisions to secure the 
order of things then existing from those dangers 
which, on account of circumstances, were most 
likely to assail it But there has not been a single 
reign since the Revolution, in which alterations or 
infringements on the laws enacted at that period 
have not occurred. The debt, the standing army, 
the septennial parliaments, the acts of the last ses^ 
eion regarding commerce, are, considering all 
things^ much greater alterations of the constitution 
as established in 1688, than the admission or exclu* 
sion of Catholics to or from Parliament The truth 
is, that it would be difficult to determine what 
are, or are not, the laws and usages which compose 
our constitution ; but whatever they are, changes, 
alterations, additions, or improvements connected 
with them, may be made now as well as hereto- 
fore, for nos etiam homines sunrns et sensum habemus. 
Our ancestors may have been wise men, but 
ihey do not live in our times ; they have not our 
wants, or interests, or advantages, or relations, 
and we must, therefore, legislate for ourselves. 
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But if there be one thing more than another in 
which the laws of the seventeenth century are not 
inviolable^ it is in what regards their religious 
character; for the influence of religion upon poli- 
tics, except here^ was as different at that period, 
from what it is at present, as the power of a steam 
engine is from the labours of a silk-worm. The 
history also of the passionate enactments against 
popery, show that they were neither intended nor 
calculated to be perpetual; that they had thdr 
cause in the spirit of party, in the jealousy and 
dread of an exiled family, and of their connexions 
abroad and at home, as well as in that bigotry 
and fanaticism which pervaded Europe. To sup- 
pose, therefore, that such laws could form a part 
of a constitution under which the subjects of these 
realms were destined always to live, is not rational; 
it is unbecoming a statesman or philosopher, and 
Bhows a mind which, unable to support its opi- 
nions by argument, takes refuge in the sacredness 
of antiquity, and the darkness of remote events. 
AH religions are indifferent to the constitution ; it 
can cherish one and proscribe another, as the 
good of the community may require ; but though 
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its union with one may, and perhaps should, al-^ 
ways continue, it cannot justly punish any religion 
which is not opposed to the public intere&ts. To 
say that it does not punish by exdusion, is aV 
suM : when the Government excludes a class of 
its subjects, it attaches iiifamy to their name, for 
it brands them as traitors — ^at least in affection 
to the community ; as false brethren, as deserters 
from their own camp. What right has a govern- 
ment to do so ? — ^whence is the authority derived 
to it of thus defaming its own subjects without 
dear and unequivocal proof of their treasonable 
cosiduct or intent ? 

In judgm^it we esteem a man innocent until 
his guilt is proved ; and Demosthenes, as well as 
the laws of England, maintain, that nature and 
the jurisprudence of nations entitle a person ac- 
cused to be heard in his own defence in the pre- 
sence of his accuser; so that, when a government 
excludes^ and by exclusion punishes most igno* 
miniously its subjects, it seems to me to violate all 
justice and equity, if it do so without proof of 
their demerits. But if it do so not only without 
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ptocf, and without trial, but after receiving the 
most unequivocal proofs of innocence — ^proof by 
oaths, proof by fire^ proof by time and experience, 
proof by blood, what is its character? I miglft 
^pict it, but I would rather deprecate its anger 
than exasperate its injustice. 

To say that the State does not punish by ex- 
clusion is absurd ; not only because exclusion is 
infamy, but also because it is a positive and sub- 
stantial loss to the persons excluded, and a posi* 
tire and direct injustice in the party excluding; 
it is so, because the Government has no property in 
the administration of public affairs ; they are only 
the trustees of the community, bound in the strictest 
justice to assess the public burthens, and distri- 
bute the public honours and advantages impar- 
tially. If, therefore, they impose burthens on a 
certain class, and withhold from them all distiot- 
tion and emolument, without a sufficient cause, 
they are evidently guilty of doing such party a 
wrong. Will suspicion justify them in acting so ? 
Indubitably not ; because the rights of all sub-, 
jects to such distinctions and emolmnenls are in- 
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herent in them as members of the community, 
and cannot be forfeited unless after proof of their 
guilt. Af well could a man, whose tide to his 
estate is questioned, be ousted from his possession 
before trial, as a subject, on bare suspicion, be pro- 
scribed : constitutions and laws are for the people, 
the people are not made for them, and no power 
is given to governments to destroy, but to build 
up. Suspicion, in times of danger, entitles a go- 
vernment to suspend* the rights of its subjects or 
of partof them ; but when the danger has ceased, 
or the suspicion has been proved to be unfounded, 
the suspension of rights should cease also. When, 
4;herefore, a government inflicts punishment, and 
permanently, whether such punishment be dis- 
grace, or forfeiture of honour or profit, on a portion 
of the people, on mere suspicion, or without proof of 
guilt, they abuse their trust, and act unjustly ; but 
if they continue to do so after this peolpe have 
proved their innocence, then their conduct is not 
only unjust, but tyrannical. They may plead spe- 
cially against a nation ; they may allege imaginary 
crimes, and deal in false pretences ; but if there be 
a God in heaven, or retribution in another life, 
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ihey will there atone for the injuries they will have 
committed. 

But to return to the subject of allegiance. It 
is objected to the Catholics that theirs is divided. 
I have endeavoured to show, that even if the al- 
legiance of a subject were divided, yet it would not 
follow that he should forfeit his political or civil 
rights^ unless such division disabled him from ful- 
fiUing the duties of a good subject to. his sovereign. 
This, however, is not the case at all with a Ca- 
tholic ; the objection to his allegiance is founded 
on an equivoque, and has obtained force and cur- 
rency from a confusion of ideas, as also from the 
long exercise of temporal authority throughout 
Christendom by the popes. 

Allegiance properly signifies submission and 
fidelity to a chief. The word allegiance is derived 
from the act of submission made in feudal times by 
the knight or baron to his superior, when he re- 
ceived from him the investment of his fief or estate. 
At present it is intended to express our fidelity and 
attachment to the king, and our submission to the 
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law ; it embraces all our daties as subjects, and 
he who swears allegiance pledges himself to their 
fulfilment. This allegiance would be divided if 
it did not extend to every social duty, if it re- 
cognized a second Caesar, or a second kingdom 
of this worid. But if it do not; if the person 
swearing allegiance admits of no sovereign but his 
own ; if he have no political or civil connexion 
with any state but his own ; if he discard, as not 
belonging to him, all laws and institutions of 
o&er states, then his allegiance is undivided. He 
may owe a second kind of allegiance, perfeedy 
distinct from the first; and it is in confounding 
these two that the equivocation consists, and diat 
duties really and substantially distinct are sup* 
posed to be the same. To show that they are two 
distinct duties, and not one divided, which we 
owe to the king and to the pope^ it is only ne- 
cessary to reflect, that if the persons to whom 
fidelity and submission are owing, be distinct, 
the allegiance paid to each must be also dis- 
tinct; for allegiance is a rdative term^ and takes 
its form^ as the schoolmen say, from the cb^ed 
to which it relates : if then civil allegiance relates 
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to the king, and religious allegiance to the pope, 
^tir farms f that is what makes them what they 
are^ must also be as distinct from each other as 
the king is from the pope : hence, the allegiance 
of the Cathdic to his sovereign is one and un* 
divided, as is also that obedience which he owes 
to the head of the Church. 

He next question is, whether the one inter* 
feres with the other. In discussing this question, 
I must beg leave, first of all, to remove some dif- 
ficulties which might obscure the view which I 
propose to give of it; these are the historical facts 
which show to us various ccmflicts between popes 
and princes. 

From the decline of the Roman empire to the 
dose of the fifteenth century, the popes were 
mixed up with all the public events which oo- 
curred in Euvc^. The weakness, the credulity, 
the wants, and interests of princes, contributed on 
the one hand to throw great power into the hands 
of him who was reputed ike Common Father of 
the Faithful. The wars, the dissensions, which 
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occurred unceasingly, rendered it as prudent, as 
it seemed to be pious, for sovereigns to place their 
states under the protection of the Holy See- Em- 
pires and kingdoms thus became its fiefs ; and the 
courtof Rome, which, like every other, knew how 
to improve ita^ own advantages, advanced ihe 
character of its chief from that of Parent, Umpire, 
or Protector, to that of Lord Paramount, and the 
Disposer of all earthly Crowns. The study, know- 
ledge, and adminstration of law, throughout Eu- 
rope was vested in the Clergy ; the pope secured 
to himself the collation of the best benefices in 
every State, and by rewarding the Clergy, who 
had in their hands the administration of the law, 
in proportion to their attachment to himself, he 
extended and prolonged his secular dominion. 
Fierce and numerous were the struggles which oc- 
curred from time to time, all tending to break up 
this system ; the contests were prolonged for 
centuries, but they ended at length in the eman- 
cipation of States, and the dissolution of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the pope, except only within his 
own patrimomy. It was during these times that 
the idea of allegiance being due to the pope in 
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political or civil matters, was first started ; for the 
heads of the Church, up to the sixth century, are 
as uniform in disclaiming it, as some of those who 
succeeded to Gregory the seventh are earnest in 
enforcing it. The reason is obvious : until the 
decline or fall of the Roman empire in the West, 
the system to which I have here alluded had not 
come into life, and when it did, and arrived at 
maturity, civil allegiance became due to the 
popes by the same title which vested a right to it 
in other sovereigns. It is not of this that any man 
of sense and knowledge would now complain; 
but what is much to be deplored is, that the popes, 
in the various struggles which they had to main-* 
tain for the preservation of their temporal do- 
minion, however acquired, suffered their flatterers 
to claim this allegiance for them in virtue of their 
office as heads of the Church. This claim how- 
ever, and the doctrine which would uphold it, are, 
in my opinion, equally opposed to Scripture and tra- 
dition ; and all the Catholics of this country have 
disclaimed it upon their oaths, and have fought, 
and bled, and died, in proof of their sincerity. 
There is at present no trace of this ^mporal 

R 
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power remainitig in Europe, onlets in the king- 
dom of Naples, from which a white palfrey is 
sent annually to Rome, (unless a different arrange- 
ment has lately taken place,) to profess that his 
master holds his kingdinn as a fief of the Holy 
See. 

Having thus removed the source of number'* 
less objections to the papal authority as it exists 
at present, and as we believe it is founded on the 
Gospel, I can apply myself with more ease to the 
exphcatioa of it, and of its full and entire com- 
patibility with that perfect allegiance which we 
ewe and pay to our sovereign. 

The Redeemer has laid down in a few words 
die principles which regulate our spiritual obe^ 
dience : '^ My kingdom," he says, ^^ is not of this 
world." And, " For this I came into the world, 
to give teitmony of the tmthJ*' And again : " Give 
therefore to Ca^ar the things that are CsBsar's, and 
to God the things that are God's." It is in the king-^ 
dom of Christ, which is the Church, that we ac- 
knowledge the pope to rule as his vicar or deputy. 
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and we profess to be faithful and attached to him as 
children to a father, and submissive to him when he 
administers or executes the laws of Grod or of the 
Church ; but as the power of the State is derived 
from God, and totally independent of the Church,. 

WE RECOGNIZE IN THE POPE NO AUTHORITY 
WHATSOEVER TO INTERFERE WITH IT. Should 

ha presume to intermeddle with the rights of our 
prince, or with the allegiance which we owe to him, 
our answer, so often given, not only in words but 
in works, would be : '^ Your kingdom is not of this 
world ; he who intrusted the Church to you," as 
the great Osius expressed it, ^^ has committed the 
State to our Sovereign, and has commanded us to 
give to him all his rights — our fidelity and obe- 
dience, our lives and fortunes ; this is the law of 
Christ, and we must obey God rather than men." 

The obedience which we pay the Pope is de- 
rived from that which we owe to Almighty God ; 
and as God is the source of all order and harmony, 
the great Father of princes and of states, our alle- 
giance to him obliges us to be faithful and devoted 
to our king and to the laws of our country ; He 

R 2 
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commands and teaches us bow to perform our 
civil duties^ bow to pray, and how to worship; 
making obedience to those who rule over us, and 
the love of our fellow-creatures, the great leading 
principles of our lives and conduct. So the pope, 
who is the common father of the faithful, and 
appointed, as we believe, to enforce the laws of 
God amongst men, should always act in confor- 
mity to him from whom all bis power is derived ; 
and did he fail to do so, and abuse his authority 
to the violation of what the Lord has ordained, 
we should pray for bis conversion, commiserate 
his fault, but oppose all bis efforts, until be again* 
Fetumed to a sense of duty. But it vnll be ob- 
jected, that the pope is the interpreter of the laws 
of God, and may, therefore, oblige Catholics to 
acknowledge bis right to interfere with secular 
matters. As well might it be said, that the pope 
can oblige us to believe that theft is lawful, that 
perjury is not a crime, that Christ is not present 
in the blessed Eucharist, or that bishops are not 
appointed to rule the Church of God. No : all 
men know what those things are in which be 
cannot interfere ; in which did he interfere, his 
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Mithority would be null, and the exercise of it re- 
jected with scorn. The pope might become im- 
pious or criminal, but he could never induce a 
Catholic to violate the law of God ; nor is there, 
perhaps, any article of this divine law more clearly 
ascertained, thaai that subjects owe allegiance in 
all political and civil matters to their prince ; and 
that the pope, nor any authority on earth, cannot 
oblige them to violate it 

But it will be said, the pope has often ex* 
ercised this authority, and was obeyed by Catho- 
lics, To which I answer, by referring to what I 
have above written. No pope ever attempted to 
interfere with the authority of a sovereign, until 
Gregory the seventh, in 1080, undertook to depose 
the emperor Henry the fourth ; and then, as he him- 
self, (lib. 7. Epist. 3,) and his great panegyrist 
Otho of Friesburgh, (lib. 6. Hist ch. 22 and 26,) 
complain : " All the Western Churchy with a few onfy 
excepted^ accused him of excessive harshness and im^ 
piety 9 and looked with the most violent indignation at 
such anaveltyy never before attempted.'' But Gregory, 
and all of his successors who claimed this de- 
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structive and hateful power, rested their claim to 
its exercise chiefly on the temporal right to the 
empire or other states which had accrued to them 
by donation or compact, and which they pretended 
to bestow or take away as fiefs of the Holy See. 
Boniface the eighth was perhaps the only pope 
who was led to appeal to his power of the keys 
alone, in order to justify his proceedings. But I 
believe the experiments made in the seventeenth 
century, to array the orthodoxy of subjects against 
their sovereigns, taught the court of Rome to form 
a just estimate of their power in this respect, and 
4hat they could scarcely devise more efficacious 
means to tempt Catholics to shake off their just 
allegiance to the head of the Church, than by <fal- 
ling on them to violate that which God ordained 
they should pay to their respective sovereigns. 
The truth is, that popes who would now interfere 
in such matters would become the laughing-stock 
of Europe ; and as they have too much wisdom to 
expose even a rightful power to contempt, how 
much less would they undertake to assert an ob- 
solete pretension, which no man now living (unless 
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perhaps «oine monk who has slept through the two 
last centuries) would recognise. 

The kings throughout Europe had all mxc* 
ceeded in emancipating their states from this yoke 
previous to the sixteenth century. The empire 
was more immediately connected with Rome: the 
pope exercised a great sway not only over the 
electors, some of whom were ecclesiastics, but 
even over the emperors, especially in the recogni- 
tion of the validity of their election, and in confer- 
ring on them the imperial crowa; but Maxamilian, 
nephew iof Charles the fifth, by firmness and address 
extricated himself from the difficulties to which 
many of his predecessors had been exposed ; and 
by steadily refusing, as king of the Romans, to 
promise obedience to the Holy See, took from 
the popes the last remnant of their claims to die 
empire as a fief. 

The Church is truly the kingdom of Christ on 
the earth, extending, as David predicted, from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the extremities of the 
earth. He who is placed at the head of this v^t 
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commonity, and who is charged with administer* 
ing and executing the laws of God amongst those 
who compose it, has nothing to do with the policy 
of states. He should not know what forms of civil 
government prevail in them, or whether the chil- 
dren of Christ live under despotisms or in repub- 
lics, whether kings or nobles reign over them; 
and it is most preposterous to see him forget that 
his charge is not of this world — that he has got 
souls, not cbnstitutions, to take care of. His duty 
is to announce to all, that every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers ; that there is no 
power but from God, and that, therefore, men 
should be subject not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake. He is to announce to the faith-, 
ful that they are to offer prayers and supplications 
for all, but especially for kings and those who are 
placed in authority, whether they be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, Greeks or Barbarians, that all may lead a 
quiet and holy life. He is to tell them to give 
tribute to whom tribute is due, and honour to 
whom honour is due ; and that he who carries the 
sword, whether he be a president or a king, a 
doge or an emperor, a landahman or a grand 
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duke, is the minister of God, appointed to execute 
wrath upon him who doeth evil. It is nothisbusi^^ 
ness to inquire what dynasty shall reign, what 
prince shall govern, what constitution the commu* 
nity adopts or rejects. No, these are concerns of 
which he should know nothing, with which he 
should never interfere. The kingdom of which 
he is a sovereign is not of this world. His busi- 
ness is to bear testimony to the truth, to declare 
and enforce the law of God to the people, to regu- 
late their religious discipline, to dispense to them 
the mysteries of salvation, and to cast out of the 
Church those who are obdurate in crime or obsti- 
nate in error. 

Indeed, whenever pbpes were disengaged from 
temporal connexions with states, and observed 
that line of demarcation which Christ had pre- 
scribed to their power, they occupied themselves 
in these things, and in praying to their heavenly 
. Father, that he would keep those united in his name 
whom he had given to them to be fed with the 
bread of life. And whilst wars and revolutions 
sprung up in the Church, from the malice of the 
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enemy or the infirmity of man, they were satisfied 
to prostrate themselves between the porch and 
the altar, and to pray, saying, '^ Spare, O Lord, 
spare thy people, and give not thy inheritance to 
reproach." They did not then interpose to define 
rights which, perhaps, could not be determined, 
or which, if determined, would not be respected 
or obeyed. Always hating tyranny as a crime, al- 
ways detesting rebellion as fraught with misery and 
guilt, they never ceased to exhort and to beseech 
that peace, which surpasseth all understanding, 
might be preserved. They told Ihe children of 
Christ it was their duty rather to suffer injuries 
than inflict them, and that those were blessed who 
suffered persecution for justice sake. But if men 
armed to defend their rights, or sovereigns waged 
war to avenge injuries or make conquests, these 
popes prayed and mediated, but they did not pre- 
judge what was not decided. The common father 
of the faithful knew of no party in the contest ; he 
contemplated all as children conflicting about some 
disputed inheritance, and dispensed to them such 
graces of reli'gion as they were competent, during 
their struggle, to receive. 
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Thus we find, whilst the Roman emperors were 
pagans, the popes desired obedience to be paid to 
him who ruled. They did not inquire into the 
titles by which they held the empire, whether they 
received it from the senate, from the people, or 
from the praetorian bands. 

So, when the cross was elevated on the sum- 
mit of the Capitol, they were obedient to the em- 
peror, to the Goth, or to the Vandal, indiflTerently, 
according as providence happened to subject 
Rome to their sway. They knew of no divine 
right in kings, unless that which entitled him 
whom power, or compact, or accident, placed ia 
authority, to rule over those who were his sub- 
jects ; still less did they interfere with those na- 
tions, who, like suckers growing up from the 
withered trunk of the empire, elected princes or 
senates to rule over them, according to such laws 
and usages as it pleased them to adopt. 

The popes saw that nations will not always 
continue at rest; they lamented the instability of 
human things, and the eWls which attend almost 
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every innovation ; but experience also taught them^ 
that in human affairs changes and improvements are 
often united ; they submitted patiently to ills which 
they could not prevent, always hoping that he 
who makes all things work together for the good 
of his elect, would preserve his own kingdom un- 
hurt amidst all the vicissitudes to which this world 
might be exposed. 

They saw that even amongst that people for 
whom the Almighty wrote a political, religious, 
and civil code, that at one time a commonwealth^ 
at another a monarchy, had prevailed. They saw 
the same Almighty hand deliver the Jews as cap- 
lives to Assyria, and raise up Judas, the Ma- 
chabee, to chastise the pagan, and re-establish the 
' independence of his country. These precedents 
taught the vicegerents of Christ to keep aloof from 
the bustle and contentions of men ; to watch over 
their spiritual concerns, suffering them, as the 
Almighty did, to be impelled by their malice, their 
infirmity, or their wisdom, whether into wars or 
revolutions, which in the working of human events 
infist necessarily arise. Thus, not only in those 
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remote times do we find the heads of the Church 
keep themselves disengaged from the temporal 
affairs of sovereigns and subjects, leaving them to 
adjust or to exercise such rights as they might 
possess from nature or from compact, but we also 
have before us many examples of the same wise 
procedure exhibited by them in later times. 

When the Capets usurped, as some would say, 
or took possession of the throne of Charlemagne, 
and placed in a monastery the last remnant of the 
Carlovingian race, the popes were silent, and 
ReUgion continued undisturbed to discharge her 
sacred functions. When Genoa revolted under 
Doria, and when numberless other states in Italy 
changed their constitutions or their sovereigns, 
the father of the faithful deplored the crimes which 
were committed, and mingled his tears with the 
blood of his children ; but he interposed only by 
his advice ; he deposed no prince, he excommu- 
nicated no people. 

When the power of Spain enforced a defective 
title to the thronC; which the untimely death of 
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King Sebastian, and the sterility of a holy church- 
man had left without an heir| the popes looked 
silently at the unrighteous occupation. But when 
a just and glorious revolution placed the house of 
Braganza on the throne of Portugal, Rome, which 
was induced to countenance the expelled monarch, 
withdrew its opposition to the rightful sovereign, 
and consoled the heart of that most faithful coun- 
try, by giving to its pastors that canonical institu- 
tion which for some time had been withheld* In 
that same country Alphonso Henriques, under the; 
immediate auspices of heaven, had long before 
defeated and expelled the Moors ; those Moors 
whom the Goths were then driving also from Spain. 
These wars were holy ; but whether infidels and 
Christians contended, or .whether Christians strug- 
gled with Christians, Religion sought only to com- 
fort the distressed, and console^ the afflicted, whilst 
her chief pastor retained the character, and ful- 
filled the office, of the common father of the faith* 
ful. With the revolution of England the popes 
had no concern ; the nation which expelled the 
Stuarts only enforced its just and lawful rights ; 
and had the British people, or the royal bouse of 
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Hanover, been Catholics, they would have expe- 
rienced no molestation for defending their liberties 
and preserving their constitution. The popes would 
have deplored the excesses which occurred, but 
would not undertake to protect a despot in the 
unjust exercise of power, or condemn a nation for 
struggling to preserve its birth-right. In the wars 
which occurred in Ireland there' is nothing but 
anomalies ; they can no more be reduced to any 
rule or principle, than the wanderings of an Arab ; 
they cannot serve to illustrate any position — I 
wish they were buried in an eternal oblivion. But 
to show that the popes do not at present attempt 
to exercise any temporal power in political affairs, 
and that Religion in their hands is not made any 
longer the hand-maid of policy, we are only to 
refer to the present contest in South America.— 
There whole nations have rebelled against their 
sovereign ; and in his conduct towards them, the 
pope has manifested to all the earth that his king- 
dom is not of this world. He sees in these regions 
a vast portion of his family struggling to become 
independent of their lawful king. He must lament, 
nay deplore, all the evils which have occurred. 
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and which still continue to afflict that portion of the 
Church ; but, like the good Samaritan, he is only 
employed in pouring wine and oil into the wounds 
of his children, dispensing to them all the blessings 
which they can receive, whilst he leaves heaven, 
to which they have appealed, to decide the justice 
or injustice of their contest. 

I have been, perhaps, tedious with these ob- 
servations, but I thought it useful not only to 
define the allegiance due by Catholics to the 
head of the Church, but also to illustrate, by ex- 
amples, as well as arguments, the nature of that 
papal authority which is such a bar to our eman- 
cipation. At the commencement of this letter I 
only intended to animadvert on the declaration 
against the existence of the papal authority within 
this realm, which is required of Protestants ; and 
I was led insensibly, perhaps necessarily, to a 
lengthened discussion on the nature and extent of 
that authority itself. I trust it will appear, from 
what I have written, that this authority does not 
conflict or interfere with that of our gracious sove- 
rtign ; nay, that in its exercise it would tend to 
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confirm it ; as also, that the obedience which we 
owe to the pope regards only the observance of 
those duties which every Christian is bound to 
fulfil. But what is, perhaps, of most importance, 
if I have shown it, is, that the papal authority, a^ 
it is founded on the Gospel, as it exists at present, 
as it has been exercised when it was unconnected 
with special compacts, abuses, or usurpations, 
leaves every human being undisturbed in the ex- 
ercise of his political rights, and is truly paternal 
to both subjects and sovereigns, being equally 
solicitous for the welfare of all. Our religion will 
produce no Sacheverels to upbraid a nation which 
asserts its rights; no Bissets to stimulate to oppo- 
sition ; or Burnetts to foment rebellion, or conspire 
against the^ throne. 

I shall conclude this letter, which has already 
grown too long ; and in my next, after a few re- 
flections on the remaining part of the Declaration, 
conclude the subject of Catholic Emancipation; 
and have the honour to remain, 

Dear Sir, &c. &c. 

J. K. L. 
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P. S. — ^The only matters which occur to me in 
which the authority of the pope comes eren indi<^ 
reedy in contact with the civil duties of the Ca* 
tholics within this realm, are cases of maniage, 
where the canons of the Church which the pope 
administers, have created impediments not recog- 
nized by our laws. But besides that this matter 
could be easily arranged by a concordat, this 
same difference between the laws of the Church 
and those of the State, not only exists here ^ at pre- 
sent, but also exists in France and in other countries 
on the continent, without producing any notable 
inconvenience ; for this very obvious reason, that 
Ae ecclesiastical law affects the spiritual interests 
lof the parties, whilst their temporal ooncema are 
regulated by the laws of their country. 
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THB SUBJECTS OF THE FOREGOING iiBTTER CONTINUED^ 



Dear Sir, 

The Oath and Declaratioii 
taken by Protestants proceed to set forth, that 
*^ there is not any transubstantiatidu of the ele^ 
ments of bread and vine into the body and 
blood of Christ, at or after the time of consecra- 
tion thereof by any person whatsoever ; and that 
the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or 
any other saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass, as 
th^y are now used in the Church of Rome, are 
superstitious and idolatrous/' 
s 2 
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This portion of the Oath and Declaration, thongb 
not partaking of any political c)iaracter, and intro* 
duced chiefly through religious spleen, is more 
painful to a man of upright conscience than even 
the former part ; and to read it merely is sufficient 
to show how well it is calculated to suppress peace, 
and foment ill-will between members of the same 
community. 

I shall say nothing of what our Church teaches 
on the subject of transubstantiation, having dis- 
cussed it in my '^ Defence of the Vindication of the 
Irish Catholics ;" but I am bold to say, that no man 
vho reads Doctor Parker's (the Bishop of Oxford) 
'^ RMwnsfor abrogatit^ the Testf' will swear or de*, 
claie to God, without pain, " that he believes there* 
is not any transubstantiation of the bread and wine 
at or after the time of consecration.'' But admit- 
ting that there is not, how can an appeal to heaven 
on such a subject be justified ? Whereas, we should 
not pnly suppose, but kmu;, (and knowledge, ac- 
cording to Locke, implies certainty,) that what we 
swear is conformable to the truth. 
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I have heard that when my Lord Grey, and I 
believe General Thornton, brought forward this 
subject in the houses of parliament to which they 
respectively belong, it was observed by many mem* 
bers that the Declaration was exceedingly objec* 
tionable, but that it was taken with a certain inten- 
tion, or in a sense different from that conveyed by 
the word^ which compose it ; but besides that, 
mental reservations and equivocations are not only 
unworthy of gentlemen and Christians, but ex- 
pressly excluded in the Declaration itself, I can- 
not conceive why a form of words, impious per- 
haps in their tenor, dubious in their sense, useless 
or unnecessary as a test of religious faith, but 
above all, provo^gly offensive, and even insult- 
ing, not only to the Catholics of the empire, but 
to the whole Catholic world, should, through indo- 
lence or bigotry, be let to remain on the statute* 
book. Lord Eldon or the Bishop of Canterbury 
ihay be able to account for it, but to a person uh 
acquainted with state secrets, or feeling a reve- 
rence for the awful name of God, or being attached 
to the simplicity of truth, it is, indeed, inexpli- 
cable. 
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The invocation c^ the Saints and the sacrifice 
of the Mass superstitious and idolatroos ! This 
is repeated annually by every corporation officer 
throughout the kingdom ; and not only by those> 
but every bishop, every judge, every sheriff, every 
clergyman, every lawyer, every attorney, every 
man going into parliament, holding office under 
tike crown, or entering upon almost any legal pro« 
fession, if he be of the Established Church, must 
declare on oath his belief, that the invocation of 
the Saints and the sacrifice of the Mass are supers 
stitious and idolatrous ! ! The husband of the Car- 
tholic wife, the parent of the Catholic child, if a 
Protestant of the Established Church, must do this, 
or sacrifice his family, perhaps and fortune, as well 
as his honours. The public officer who invites his 
Catholic friend to dine, or who, in his turn, sits 
at the board of his heterodox neighbour, must pre^* 
pare for this social intercourse by proving on oath 
his belief, that his host, his guest, his neighbour, 
his firiend, is an idolator. And the magistrate who 
sits on the bench, the judge who dispenses justice^ 
must not, cannot take their seats until they will have 
sworn that it is their belief that their suitors, that 
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all the Catholics who expect justice in mercy at 
their hands, are idolators. If this obligation were 
imposed on corporators or tithe collectors, it would 
be quite in character, as their whole life is em- 
ployed in opposition to the public good, and it 
might be necessary to steel their hearts by such a 
declaration against the victims of their oppression ; 
but to impose such a burthen, upon liberal, en- 
lightened, and honest men, is quite intolerable ! 

To declare the sacrifice of the Mass to be ido^ 
latry, is really absurd, because idolatry is the wor- 
ship of a creature as God, and at Mass no Catholic 
ever worshipped any thing but God ; the thought 
of worshipping the appearance of bread in the 
consecrated host, never enters their mind ; thei^ 
homage is exclusively directed to Christ 

If he be not present, we may be guilty of a 
mistake or of an error, but unquestionably we are 
not guilty of adoring what we see or touch, which 
alone would be idolatry. We believe that Christ, 
though present, is veiled from our eyes, and 
it is Him alone we adore, to Him only do we pay 
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our homage, and not to any creature in heaven or 
upon the earth. 

Supposing a layman, an impostor, to personify 
a priest, and attempt to celebrate Mass, would any 
person consider those who attended and worship- 
ped at the supposed sacrifice to be idolators? — 
No : I suppose such a transubstantiation of them, 
without their knowledge or consent, could not be 
effected even by the framers of the Declaration ; 
they would be dupes, but not idolators; and if 
their error in this case would exempt them from 
the horrible crime of giving supreme honour to any 
thing less than God, would not a similar error, 
supposing it to exist, excuse them also should 
Christ not be present when a priest consecrates? 

The case is the same with regard to the in- 
vocation, or as it is called, the adoration of the 
.Virgin and of the Saints.; and it may be curious to 
show that the belief of the Catholic on this subject, 
which the Protestant swears to be idolatrous, is, 
like that on many other subjects equally reviled, 
substantially the same as his own. 
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Catholics and Protestants believe " in the 
communion of saints ;" it being an article of 
our common creed. The latter will have such 
a communion to be a charitable intercourse, or 
communion between the members of the Church 
both in heaven and upon the earth ; but yet swears 
that he beUeves it to be superstitious and idola- 
trous for those Christians who are here below, to 
show respect or pray to those of their brethren 
who are in heaven; this is the belief of the Pro-, 
testant, whilst the Catholics think it a lawful and 
pious practice to do so. Behold then the state of 
the question. All are agreed that the members of 
the Church on earth and in heaven are united by 
charity, or the love of each other. They also agree 
that this charity is an active principle, always 
operating or desiring to do all the good in its power 
to the object of its affection, even to be united 
with it in one, as Christ and his Father are one. 

It is also agreed that these members of the 
Church who are in heaven see God face to face, 
even as he is; that they possess him, and dwell in 
him ; that they adore him, and sing Hosannahs to 
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his name ; but they cannot, says the Protestant, 
pray to him for their absent brethren. Why not, 
. asks the Catholic ? Were not prayers and suppli^ 
cations for their brethren part of their occupation 
whilst in this world ? yoU allow that they still 
love those whom they loved then, (for in this you 
' say the communion of saints mentioned in the 
creed consists,) and would of course assist them if 
they cpuld ; and what is the reason they cannot 
now pray for them as they did whilst on earth? 
Are they too busy, is their charity extinguished| 
or has it rdaxed into indifference, as it generally 
^oes in this world with persons admitted to the courts 
ofJkings? 

Well but, rejoins the Protestant, it would, and 
I even swore to God that I believe it would, be 
idolatrous to pray to them. Ah, an oath, replies the 
Catholic, is a serious thing ; but, however, your 
having taken one does not make it idolatry to pray 
to the saints. It would be idolatry to give them 
the supreme honour due to God alone, but it i^ 
not idolatry to respect them more than it would be 
to respect a judge, or a member of parliaipent, on 
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account of his rank : but we are not speaking of 
idolatry^ but only of the lawfulness of asking the 
saints in heaven to pray for us ; and if it be ad- 
mitted by us both, that it is an ordinary occupa- 
tion of theirs, not only to bless and praise God, 
but also to feel and manifest a charitable interest 
for their brethren on earth, in begging favours for 
them from the Father of mercies, from whom every 
good gift descends, why should it be unlawful to 
ask them to do what they must do constantly, un- 
less their charity be extinguished, and the com- 
munion of saints dissolved by their removal to 
heaven; — ^a supposition which you or I will not ad- 
ftiit Ah, but says the Protestant, how can they 
hear you ? 

It is probable they can, as otherwise how 
would there be joy in heaven at the conversion of 
a sinner? and very easily too, replies the Catiio- 
lic; for as they dwell in God, not as we do, 
but much more intimately, seeing him face to 
face, and knowing him even as he is ; and as we 
also live, and move, and have our being in him, 
it is extremely probable, if not certain, that to 
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perfect their happiness, he enables them to hear, 
and see, and know, and in a more perfect mamier 
than we can conceive, whatever regards those for 
whom they feel such an interest as perfect charity 
inspires. But supposing that they were not ren- 
dered happy by such an indulgence, and such per- 
fection of their faculties, do you suppose they 
forget their old belief and practices whilst on earth, 
when here they invoked the saints? And is it not 
likely, as they know of such a practice to exist 
still, that they join their supplications to God with 
those of their brethren, who commend themselves 
to their prayers, which amongst us is a form of 
supplication constantly used in praying for our 
friends. The practic eof praying to them, on thb 
ground alone, even if the other arguments were 
not so forcible as they are, I would consider pious 
and salutary ; but what renders it more so is, that 
we never pray to them without also praying to 
God, as all our petitions to the saints are con- 
cluded—** Through our Lord, Jesus Christ, &c." 
If then it be pious and salutary to pray to God, 
whatever may induce us to come into his pre- 
sence, to address ourselves to him through his 
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only Son, must be useful and commendable; and 
that the custom of praying to the saints has this 
effect with us, cannot be doubted. 

Ah, but then, says the Protestant, you thus 
male many mediators, whereas there is but one 
between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 

On that subject, observes the Catholic in re- 
ply, we are most perfectly agreed ; we pronounce 
anathema against any one who proposes or ad- 
mits a second, as you may see in the council of 
Trent, 25th Session. 

The mediation of Christ consists in his having 
redeemed us from sin and death ; not with the 
corruptible things of gold and silver, but with his 
own most precious blood, and appearing covered 
with it before the face of God for us, where he 
always lives to make intercession for us. But 
when by this redemption, and this intercession, 
he has assembled about him in heaven millions 
of his 'redeemed, do you suppose us to imagine 
that they will rebel against him like Lucifer, push 
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him from his throne of glory, and present them- 
selves in his place ? We, Catholics, have very 
different ideas of what we suppose to occur in 
heaven : we believe Christ stands before the 
face of God for us, the only mediatpr between 
him and men ; but we are quite convinced that 
he is rejoiced when he finds himself surrounded 
vrith angels and saints offering the incense of 
prayer at the altar wb^re he himself the Lamb 
that was slain and yet liveth, is .adored by all the 
hosts of heaven. These saints are his body — ^he 
is their head; they cry out that. he alone is worthy 
to receive glory, and honour, and benediction, 
and divinity, and riches ; they offer their petitions 
through him to the Father. He is their mediator 
as well as ours ; and when we pray to them, w* 
well know the place they hold, and that it is 
through Christ alone they can assist us. • You 
may call them mediators if you will, but they 
mediate not like Christ, but through him. Call 
them intercessors if you will^ but they intercede 
only through Christ. They have nothing now 
more than when they prayed on earth, except 
through him ; he is the only mediator, properly 
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SO called, between God and men. Your belief on 
this subject is substantially the same as ours ; 
your practice should be the same as ours ; your 
language is precisely the same as ours ; hear 
it from the tongue of one of your most learned 
bishops. Montague; Antid. p. 20, says : ^' I do not 
deny but the saints are mediators, as they are 
called, of prayer and intercession ; they interpose 
with God by their supplications, and mediate by 
Iheir prayers." And in his Treatise on the Invo^ 
cation of Saints, p. 97 : ** I see no absurdity in 
nature, no incongruity unto analogy of faith, no 
repugnancy at all to sacred Scripture, much less 
impiety, for any man to say, * Holy angel guar- 
dian, pray for me.'" And in p, 118. : "It is no 
impiety to say, *Holy Mary, pray for me ; holy Pe- 
ter, pray for me.*** And yet this iff the doctrine 
which every Protestant gentleman of the Esta- 
blished Chutch is obliged, on taking any office, 
to delare before God to be, in his belief, )5uper- 
stitious and idolatrous! I have only to add on 
this subject, that I think the Protestants are in as 
much need of emancipation as the Gatholics them- 
selves. 
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These reflections on the Oath and Declaratioii 
have been, perhaps, too much prolonged ; but they 
are not only obstacles to emancipation, but they 
are injurious to true religion, as well as disgraceful 
to the nation ; and I thought, on that account, it 
was just to animadvert upon them at some length. 

In discussing, Sir, the Catholic question, the 
principal difficulty one feels is, how to get hold 
of it; it is so large and so important, that few 
can handle it well ; and should a person not do 
so, it suffers more or less at having been touched 
by him. 

I think it is Epaminondas, the Theban, who 
said, that every subject has a handle, and if thait 
be taken hold of, the subject can be well managed; 
if not, it escapes from the hand. But how can the 
cause of a nation — of a whole people, not a par- 
ticular interest, but their entire political condition, 
or rather existence — ^how can this be taken hold 
of, or treated of in a letter? It would be quite 
impossible; and, therefore, my remarks will ap- 
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pertain to certain appearances rather than to the 
question itself. 

The justice of the Catholic claims, viewed 
abstractedly, is clear. To discuss it is like writing 
a treatise to prove that there exists a supreme 
Being. The advantages which these claims be- 
ing conceded would bring to Ireland at large, are 
in like manner not less obvious than the frightful 
evils which result, and will continue to result, from 
their being withheld. Make the laws equal, and 
administer them jusdy, and there is not a nation 
oh the face of the earth will seek more tempe- 
rately, nor await more patiently, the redress of 
other grievances, and the natural progress of 
improvement. The minister who says we may 
better take our stand here, whilst Ireland is divided 
and weak, than make the laws equal, and unite 
her population in seeking from us what should 
not, or could not, be granted ; such a statesman 
is narrow-minded, a purely political bigot; he is not 
fit to rule in these times. A wise minister, such 
a man as Chatham, would say, the resources of 
Ireland are great ; her people and her produc- 

T 
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tions entitle her to be great and happy; it shall 
be my care to remove every obstacle to her ia>- 
provement, and instead of repressing her energies 
until their workings overwhelm me, I will guide and 
direct them to the increase of her prosperity and 
of my own fame. 

In fact^ all the obstacles to the settlement of 
Ireland^ of which settlement Catholic emancipa- 
tion must be the basis, arise from partial interests, or 
from contracted views of state policy- Nor should 
this be a matter of surprise. Wheu Flood, and 
along with him, and above him, Grattan, unfolded 
to Ireland her rights, published her interests, and 
led her to independence, there was scarcely a man 
in the country, except perhaps a few dozens, who 
did not startle at the idea of innovation ; they 
could not see through the light, which, like a 
flood, was let in upon them : but by degrees they 
become accustomed to it, their powej of vision 
was gradually strengthened, and their judgment 
by degrees regulated. So it is in our days, one 
man cries out, " What will become of the Church ! '* 
Another, " The Protestant interest will be ruined ! " 
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A third exclaims, ^^ They will become Reformers, 
or extort a repeal of the Union !'* These are the 
mifounded alarms which leave the Catholics en- 
slaved, the country miserable, and her children in 
a state of moral warfare. 

What will become of the Church ? Why what 
matter what becomes of the Church ; let her fare' 
like every other institution ; let her stand or fall by 
her own merits. If her establishment be useful 
to the country, let it continue and flourish ; if not,* 
let it go in the way of all flesh ; Religion does not 
depend on an Establishment, and if she be pruned 
of her excrescences, she will only be the more 
useful. But why put her in the scale against the 
interests of a nation? There is not an indi« 

YIDUAL in IRELAND WHO WOULD TAKE FROIC 
HER AN ACRE OF LAND, OR A FLEECE OV WOOL, 
TO BESTOW IT UPON ANY OTHER ChURCH ; and 

if she were deprived to-morrow of a moiety of 
her wealth, she would be vastly more useful iHin 
she is at present. Catholic emancipation has no 
more connexion with the downfal of the Churchy 
than any one other measure of justice which may 

J. 2 
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I^devisedfor the benefit of this country. Thename 
of a Church has something sacred in it ; it is also 
coamcted with manj prejudices^ and on that ac*- 
count it is put forward against the Catholics as a 
sort of outwork to defend the citadel of corrup- 
tion against those regular approaches of truth and 
justice which are making against it ftom every 
quarter. 

The Irish will become Reformers. Aye, to a 
certainty they will if you continue to treat them 
unjustly, and Reformers of the very worst de- 
scription ; they will ally themselves with any enc- 
my that political corruption may have. The maa 
who is in pu^^uit of a robber, and seeking to re- 
cover his goods, does not inquire of the person 
who joins him in the pursuit, whence he came, or 
what his character or object is; he wants his as- 
, sistance to seize the culprit; and without thinking 
whether he may not also be a robber, and of the 
worst description, he takes him as an ally. • Just so 
the Irish. Reject them, insult them, continue to 
deprive them of hope, and they will league with 
Beelzebub against you. Revenge is sweet, and 
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the pride of a nation is like the vanity of a woman, 
when woanded, it is relentless. They will repeal 
the Union. Yes, undoubtedly. The present ge- 
neration will not pass, if you continue the old 
system, until you will find the cry for emancipa^ 
tion turned into a clamorous demand for that 
very measure. Irishmen before united in seeking 
to make this country independent ; the embassy 
to the French Directory consisted not of Catholics 
but of Irishmen. They may unite again. The 
tnighty body of Catholics, growing as it is in size 
and strength, will, like all large bodies, attract 
smaller ones to it; the fury of fanaticism may 
subside, and you will be amazed in a few years 
at the coalition of interests in Ireland* If this 
power which exists at present, and which will go 
on increasing, be left conflicting with the power 
of the State, it will compel you to kiss the feet of 
France, or wage against her the most dangerous 
war in which England has ever been engaged. 
You may rely upon it, Sir, that whether the conflict 
will be called a conflict for Emancipation, or for 
Reform, or^for^a repeal of the Union, the conflict 
will continue, unless ycfu begin and follow up the 
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work of redress ; and of this it is foUy not to see 
that a case which interests the pride^ and property, 
^nd honour, of six-sevenths of the people, must 
be disposed of before any other can well be dis-: 
wssed. 

Could you by any power create a happy 
valley, like that to which Rasselas was introduced, 
in every parish in Ireland, and place all the in- 
habitants within it, yet if you left the penal laws 
on the statute book, though not in operation, you 
would not remove the discontent and heart-bum- 
ings from Ireland . There are thousands of people 
in this country who scarcely know the nature of 
fjxy law, whether favourable or penal ; but yau 
will not find an old woman or a ragged^child who 
bas not imbibed from the breast, or is not taking 
into the grave, the hatred and horror of the sys- 
tem by which^you govern the Irish Catholics, 
They know not what the system is, but they think 
it. is a something horribly, ineffably unjust, and 
wicked. This is the case: that it is so there is 
not perhaps in Ireland a man better enaibled to 
know than the person who addresses ypu ; he as- 
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avtres you of it solemnly^ and in the face of the 
country, without fear of contradiction : and it be- 
ing so, is it not an infatuation to seek to govern a 
people so affected without removing the cause of 
so much alienation and hatred — ^a cause upon 
which'any man can breathe and blow into a flame 
as easily as he could cause a train of powder to 
explode ? 

How often have I perceived in a congregation 
of some thousand persons, how the very mention 
from my own tongue of the penal code caused 
every eye to glisten, and every ear to stand erect; 
tiie trumpet of the last judgment, if sounded, 
would not produce a more perfect stillness in any 
assemblage of Irish peasantry, than a strong allu- 
sion to the wrongs we suffer. And there are 
men who think that this country can be improved 
whilst such a temper continues, or that this tem* 
per will cease whilst emancipation is withheld. — 
Vain and silly thought ! Men who reason so know 
nothing of human nature; or if they do, they know 
nothing of the nature of Irishmen. 
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But then if you change the system, you begin 
to make concessions, and where can you stop ? I 
answer, you may stop as you stop in England^ 
when you have satisfied the enlightened portion of 
the community ; when you have satisfied the good 
sense of the country ; when you have done what 
the public interest requires ; you may stop then, 
and not before. You cannot stop whilst you leave 
six millions of men clamorous for clear and fun- 
damental rights ; rights founded on the law of 
nature — on the law of the Gospel— on positive 
treaty ; you cannot stop whilst iqtestine wars 
are suppressed by military force alone ; you can- 
not stop whilst the Insurrection Act is the com- 
mon law of the country ; you cannot stop whilst 
millions are in an habitual state of famine and 
nakedness, whilst property, on that account, is in- 
secure, and whilst capital and industry can find 
no resting-place ; you cannot stop whilst a quarter 
of a million of men are the lords and masters of 
seven millions, and the exclusive possessors of 
honours and emoluments ; you cannot stop until 
the absurd, and preposterous, and unjust system 
prevails, of compelling one class of religionists to 
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bear ahnost exclusively tiie immense burthen of 
two Churches ; you cannot stop whilst these things 
remain undone: but only begin with sincerity the 
work of reformation, and if a demagogue or agi- 
tator interrupt you> howierer slowly you proceed, 
there is not a nation on the earth will be so quick 
or zealous in coming to the support of its Govem*- 
ment, as Ireland will be in giving her best assis- 
tance to your endeavours. 

We are by nature attached to kings. Bridges, 
steam, commerce, the union, the parliament, the 
weal^ and luxury of London, our want of ship- 
ping, and of foreign conmerce, our internal trade, 
and constantly increasing intercourse with England, 
our common language, when these will be brought 
into fair and full play, and the affections of the 
Irish conciliated, it would be impossible to raise 
here an antiJlnglican faction. On the contrary, 
when England would be agitated, the Government 
could repose with security on Ireland. In mo- 
narchies of a limited extent, the remote provinces 
are always, if well administered, the most steady 
in their allegiance ; because distant from the court 
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and its intrigues^ from the capital and its luxuries 
and cabals, they are solely intent on their own 
affairsj and look to men in power with infinitely 
greater reverence than those do who approach 
pear to them. If the Irish be not compelled to 
bate and fear you, they will obey and love you 
with an implicit fidelity and attachment. ^* You 
have, therefore/' as Moses said to the Israelites, 
"water and fire before you, and to which you 
please you may stretch your hand.'' If you con- 
tinue to oppress Ireland and insult her people, 
she may, like Sampson, though she were to be 
herself immolated, pull down the pillars of the 
constitution, if it were only that she might destroy 
in their ruin her implacable enemies ; but if you 
change the mode of government, you will render 
her strong, powerful, and attached ; you will 
moreover act justly, and fulfil your obligations to 
Him who will weigh nations, likewise individuals, 
in the scales of the sanctuary, and torment with 
all his might those who have abused the power 
which had been intrusted to them from above. 
I could only touch the subject of emancipation ; 
it is too big for me to handle, or if it be not, I 
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should write a book to do it justice. My chief 
anxiety for emancipationy after a sense of duty to 
my king, and attachment to my country, arises from 
my aversion — ^from ray horror of civil war. 

I have the honour to be. 

Dear Sir, &c. &c. 

P. S. — ^You mentioned in your Letter. some- 
thing of a provision for the Catholic Clergy. I 
^ think all mention of that subject should be de- 
ferred until the penal laws are abolished, as I 
hope you would not find even one individual of 
our entire body who would accede to any arrange- 
ment made for such a purpose whilst a single 
restrictive statute remeans unrepealed. No : the 
attachment of the laity to us would be badly re- 
quited did the ministers of that religion on ac- 
count of which these laymen suffer, cease to share 
in the common lot, or not even appear foremost 
amongst the persecuted. But if Catholics were 
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emancipated a provinon ooald be made for tbe 
Catholic Clergy uncomiected with, and totally in- 
dependent of court feyoor, and which would not 
add probably a single shilling to die burthens of 
the country. 



LETTER X. 



OK THB DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE FORTY SHILLINC 
FRBBHOLDERS. 



Dear Sir, 

This subject has been so fre- 
quently mentioned, the evils arising from the sub- 
division of lands so closely connected with it are 
now so familiar, and almost so fashionable a topic, 
tod tbeprevailing system of looking superficially at 
every (>oIitical question is so much in vogue, that 
I would not be surprised if it were proposed to 
reduce again the peasantry of Ireland to the con- 
dition of serfs ; that is, of serfs without hope of 
manumission, for serfs they are at present ; but 
every man who does hot despair of Ireland expects 
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to see them one day converted into freemen. 
There are other reasons why this measure might 
be dreaded ; the influence of the Catholics in re- 
turning members to parliament frpm the southern 
and western counties and cities ; the successful 
struggle made by them on different occasions in 
the County Wexford and Queen's Countfr, and 
more recently in Sligo and Dublin ; these things 
have excited all the bile of the Orangemen, 
who, not presuming to speak in parliament of the 
re-enactment of the penal code, would wish to in« 
troduce it coverdy, by taking from the Catholic pea- 
sant even the semblance of political power, and 
depriving him of his chief claim to the protection 
and favour of his landlord. So strong is this feel«' 
ing amongst the orange party, that I doubt noC 
the aristocracy whidi is connected with them 
would sacrifice the last remnant of their rank and 
power, which consists in the number of their free* 
holders, to the base passion of wreaking ven-- 
geance on the Catholic name. But there is a# 
still stronger reason for being filled with appre-^ 
hensions on this subject, and it arises from the 
English aristocracy, and their powerful agent in 
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the House of Commons being opposed to the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise in England^ as to 
some agrarian law ; such a feeling necessarily 
obliges them to look with displeasure and appre- 
hension to the extent of this right in Ireland, lest 
its existence here might act as an incentive upon 
the English people in seeking a similar right for ' 
themselves. They would, therefore, without avow- 
ing the true motives of their conduct, gladly avail 
themselves of the outcry raised against forty shil* 
ling freeholders in Ireland, in order to abolish 
what in their opinion is a great encroachment 
on their own hereditary rights. But if there be one 
measure more than another calculated to seal the 
doom of Ireland, to eradicate from her soil the 
very seeds of freedom, and to insure for ever her 
degradation, that measure is, in my opinion, the 
disfranchisement of the forty shiUing freeholders ! 

It is the natural right of man — a right inter- 
woven with the essence of our constitution, and 
producing, as its necessary effect, the House of 
Commons, that a man who has life, liberty, and 
property, should have some share or influence in 
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the disposal of them by kw. Take the elective 
franchise froiti the Irish peasant, and yoo not only 
strip him of the present reality, or appearance of 
this rig^ but you disable him and his posterity 
ever to acquire it. He is now poor and oppressed, 
you then make him vile and contemptible ; he is 
now the image of a freeman, he will be then the 
very essence of a slave ; he has now a hope tha^ 
should his country improve, he may one day raise 
his voice on the hustings, and plead the cause of 
all who belong to his class in life, whilst he pro- 
claims the virtue of the candidate whom he sup- 
ports, or upbraids the recreant who betrays the 
public trust : but take from him bis freehold, and 
you cast him out of the constitution. Like the 
^elot at Athens he may go to the forum and gaze 
at the election, and then return to hew his wood 
or fetch hb water to the freeman ; an inhabitant, 
but not a citizen, of the country which gave him 
birth. 

Why do we decry, and so justly, those despotic 
governments which depress the energies, debase 
the faculties, and break down the health and vigour 
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of the human race? Why do we preach up to 
kings and states the justice and necessity of giving 
constitutions to their subjects ? What do we mean 
by the lectures we read tbem, if it be not to admit 
those who constitute the community, and bear the 
burthens of the State, to have some actual or 
virtual share in the making and administering of 
the laws under which they are to live ? Are they 
absolute monarchies we wish them to establish ? 
No : these are blessings which they already enjoy. 
Are they republics we recommend them to adopt? 
Ah, no : we wish these to flourish only beyond the 
Atlantic. Do we submit to them whether an aris- 
tocracy or an oligarchy be not desirable ? Of these 
we are so enapioured, that I believe we would not 
be disposed to infringe on such nations as enjoy 
a monopoly of this species of government. What 
is it then that we so forcibly and frequently re- 
commend ? We want these foreign governments 
to admit some little tincture of democracy, to let 
in on the inert pool of wealth and the indolence 
. of hereditary wisdom even a little acid extracted 
from the people. Well, and if this be what w^ 
recommend to strangers, whence the thought of 
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inverting the process, when we wish to cure our 
own diseases ? But it is said, though the forty^* 
shilling freeholds be abolished, and the qualifica- 
tion raised to suppose ten or twenty pounds, you 
will still have a great number possessed of the 
elective franchise. This supposition is unfounded ; 
you will have but a small number, and they more 
corrupt than the lowest class now are. Freeholderi* 
then will be of that description of farming esquires 
ti^ho are always looking for some situation or place 
for their children or friends, the hope of cAtaining 
whieh will supersede in their mind every other con- 
sideration* They will be the most corrupt class of 
electors in Europe ; just as much so as the Irish 
electors were before the extension of the franchise 
to Catholics. These men, moreover, will revive 
amongst us the class of middlemen, the worst 
description of oppressors that the curse of Cromwell 
has produced in Ireland. The peasantry, who are 
now regarded as something by the proprietors, 
will be cast out of their holdings, and either left 
to perish on the highways, or subjected to the 
torture of these middle-men ; a torture with which 
I am well acquainted, and which is the most cruel 
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that has ever been inflicted on any people, unless 
upon the Irish and the slaves in the West Indies. 

^^ The taking away a vote is the taking away 
a shield which the subject has not only against die 
oppression of power, but that worst of all oppress 
sioD, the persecution of private society and private 
manners. No candidate for parliamentary influ- 
ence is obliged to the least attention towards thei^i 
^ther in cities or counties ; on the contrary, if 
they should become obnoxious to any bigoted or 
malignant people amongst whom they live, it will 
become the interest of those who court popular 
favour, to use the numberless means which always 
reside in magistracy and influence to oppress them. 
The proceedings in a certain county in Munstex 
during the unfortunate period I have mentioned, 
read a strong lecture on the cruelty of depriving 
men of that shield on account of their speculative 
opinions." These are the words of Mr. Burke, a 
name and an authority which all revere. 

But the present system produces perjury and 
immorality. It does ; and there is no man in Ire- 

u 2 
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land laments these evils more than I do ; but are 
they to be removed by reducing still more the 
Irish peasant in the scale of political existence ? — 
by increasing to an incredible extent the number 
of paupers? — by throwing the famished popula- 
tion into the ranks of Captain Rock ? — ^by mul- 
tiplying house-burnings, assassinations, murders, 
robberies ? — ^by raising up a class of heartless un- 
relenting middlemen ? — by scourging the poor, 
not with rods, but with scorpions ? Are there no 
remedies for the evils of the country, unless such 
as have a manifest tendency to multiply and ag- 
gravate those which exist? Is there not in the 
heart of a freeman something which would make 
him revolt from the idea of robbing of their birth- 
right half a million of subjects, and plunging so 
many men who have still a hope of improvement, 
into a state of irremediable servitude — of hopeless 
despair, blqtting their names for ever from the 
book of the constitution ? 

No, Sir, if the system of governing Ireland be 
altered, and above all, if the Catholics be eman- 
cipated, and a provision by law made for the 
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poor, the state of society will rapidly and sur- 
prisingly improve; the freeholders will become 
more independent, more enlightened, more moral ; 
and these qualities will banish perjury and cor- 
ruption, as far as they can be banished, from elec- > 
tions : they will render this class of men, now so 
much reviled, the most virtuous electors in the 
community; for persons of their class enjoying 
a competency, are uniformly religious, indepen- . 
dent, and just. In my Letter on the Increase of 
Population, I endeavoured to show that this in- 
crease in Ireland is not such as to excite any just 
apprehensions ; and it is my full conviction, that 
if covenants, prohibiting the sub-division of farms, 
were introduced into leases, and enforced ; if a . 
well regulated system of poor's laws were esta- 
blished ; if the country were pacified, and indus- 
try protected and encouraged, that the elective 
franchise, as it now exists, so far from increas- 
ing pauperism or immorality, would be the great 
basis of our future prosperity, and the immoveable 
bulwark of our freedom. 

But it is said that the forty-shiUing freeholders 
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are now brought to the hustings like cattle^ and that 
they exercise no liberty in giving their votes. 
This is true of many of them ; but what would be 
their condition if they could not vote ? In place 
of forming the herd of the nobleman or wealthy 
commoner, they would be the lean, and haggard, 
and emaciated cattle of the middlemen ; and these 
middlemen would decide the election by pounds, 
shillings, and pence, as they would dispose of 
their bullocks at Smithfield. 

But it is not universally true that the forty- 
shilling freeholders are driven like cattle to the 
hustings. The proof of this is found not only in 
contested elections, but also in counties where 
there is no contest, and where no man will offer 
himself as a candidate, whether it be Cavan or 
Gralway that is to be represented^ without avow- 
ing his sentiments to be in accordance not only 
with those of the gentry, but also with those of 
the forty-shilling voters. They already have 
power, and it is the very exercise of this power 
which has contributed to raise an qjitcry against 
them. It is a power at present only in its bjid ; every 
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friend of civil liberty should shield it from the 
blast which might now destroy it; he should pro- 
tect it with all his might, as the very palladium of 
Irish rights ; and the Englishman who does not 
wish to see all hope of improvement in the state 
of the representation of his own country cut off, 
should rally round the weak and defenceless free- 
holders of Ireland. If they be sacrificed to the 
ambition or selfishness of the British aristocracy, 
or to the vengeance of the Irish Orangemen, the 
cause of civil liberty throughout the empire will 
receive the deepest wound which has been inflict- 
«d on her for a century, — a wound from which 
perhaps she may not recover. 

The chief cause of the perjury, of the immo- 
rality and abasement of the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, arises from their being obhged either to pe- 
rish with their iamiUes, or swear to a freehold 
where they have no interest whatever. In thus 
swearing, they do evil, like Pilate ; but ike man 
who drives them to the cruel alternative of perju- 
ry, or death by famine, has a greater sin ; his guilt 
is incomparably more grievous. But if to reme- 
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dy those evils you disfranchise the miserable serf, 
you thereby directly decree his expulsion from the 
wretched hovel of his fathers, to make room for some 
more solvent or improving tenant, who will unite in 
one the several holdings of the then deserted village. 
But what will become of the population thus eject- 
ed and abandoned? Are they, with their wives 
and children, to die upon the scaffold, or perish on 
the highways? Is the legislature to become in- 
sensible to the cries of humanity, or will it pass 
an act to depopulate die country, or to fill it with 
rivers of blood ? I should hope not. I should 
expect that if it were resolved to pluck up the root 
of our liberties, some mode of doing it would be 
devised other than that of disfranchisement. 

I have alluded to a well-regulated system of 
poor's rates. Yes, that measure which, after the 
repeal of the penal laws, would tend more than 
any other to the pacification of the country, and 
which in a few years would improve the value 
of every species of property in Ireland ; which 
would more than indemnify the proprietor of land 
for the apparent loss he would sustain by it. This 
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measure would operpite directly to the prevention 
of perjury, and the creation of independence, 
longst the class of persons we are treating of. 



am 



The peasant who would have a provision for 
his £5imishing children secured to him by law, 
were he justly entitled to it, would not hesitate to 
surrender his holding to the landlord, rather than 
perjure his soul, or adjure the Deity to attest a lie ; 
and the landlord, knowing that if he did not al- 
low him a bonajide interest of forty shillings a year 
as a freeholder, that he would be burthened with 
his support as a pauper, would not hesitate about 
the alternative he should adopt But it is said to 
the Catholic, " Surrender the elective franchise, 
and we will grant you emancipation.*' 

Hitherto it has been argued, that as we pos- 
sessed political power by this very franchise, we 
were entided to eligibility to office, as it was an 
anomaly to grant a power and withhold the right 
of exercising it. This argument is equally sound 
and judicious ; but what becomes of it now, when it 
is proposed to withdraw the power, and concede the 
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right to exercise it ? These are weak expedients ; 
they are the shifts and subterfages of men whose 
short-sightedness or injastice will not allow them 
to view the entire question fairly and candidly. 
But why address such language to the Catho- 
lies? When we ask for emancipation, do we 
ask for a boon, or do we not seek for a further 
restoration of our natural and long-lost rights ? 
Why speak to us of trafficking our inheritance — of 
selling our birth-right perhaps for a mess of pot- 
tage? Why oblige us to buy back our own pro- 
perty, to exchange a certainty for an uncertainty, 
to sarrender one right, and that the foundation of 
every other, in order to gain a s<Mnething which 
may or may not be valuable ? If emancipation were 
not a part of an improved system of governmepty it 
might be granted, and rendered as inoperative as 
the law which entitles us to the freedom of corpora- 
tions. Suppose the spirit of a Perceval to invade 
some stupid log of clay, and that by chicane, in- 
trigue, or a knowledge of family affairs, aided by 
some popular outcry, such a one placed him- 
self at the summit of the treasury, that he had 
the exchequer, and of course a majority of both 
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houses of parliament, at his back, what would be 
the tise of emaocipatioii to men who had no po« 
litical power ? — what would be the use of it com- 
pared with the elective franchise, by the exercise 
of which alone such a living being as I have de« 
scribed could be made to fear a loss of office, and 
compelled, not by a sense of right, but by self-- 
interest, to act justly? The CathoUcs should not 
listen to any such proposal ; they should hold fast 
what they have, and trust to God, to their own 
exertions, and to the justice of the legidature and 
of their own cause, for the attainment of what is 
withheld. 

Catholics have often been accused of not ke^ 
ing faith with heretics ; and Pitt and Duigenan, to 
gratify the bigotry of England, obliged them to 
abjure this abomination upon oath. The charge 
is no longer made against them ; but they can re- 
tort it with a vengeance upon England, for she 
has repeatedly broken faith with them. One 
shudders, whilst reading Irish history, at the uni- 
form and sacrilegious violations of honour, honesty^ 
and truth, which are recorded against those who 
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administered the power of England in this country* 
The most recent, though not the most flagrant, of 
these occurred at the period of the Union ; and 
whilst it continues unrepaired, I do hope it will 
be the last on the record. I should rather suffer 
injustice and wrong than be the dupe of any man ; 
the former might be inflicted on me by force, but 
to the latter I would myself become a party ; and 
a feehng of wounded pride at being overreached 
by my adversary would be the most bitter ingre- 
dient in the cup of my affliction. No ! I would 
expect that if it were proposed to the Catholics to 
barter the elective franchise for emancipation, 
that they would indignantly reject the unworthy 
compromise. I do hope they are intelligent, and 
can see that this franchise is the germ of Ireland's 
greatness; that they are generous, and will not 
betray the interests of their fellowHSubjects with 
their own ; that they are patient, and will labour 
for the attainment of all their rights ; and that 
they will transmit to their posterity the best bles- 
sing bestowed on them by a gracious monarch, and 
by those g^eat men of their own country, who by 
their labours, as memorable as their patriotism and 
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talents^ raised their helpless brethren from a state 
of abject servitude, to a position from which they 
can at least descry the temple of the constitution. 

I have the Honour to be, 

Dear Sir, &c. &c. &c. 

J. K. L. 



LETTER XL 



ON A LEGAL PROVISION FOR THE IRISH POOR. 



Dear Sir, 

When Cicero had returned 
from an honourable exile, and was allowed to plead 
his own cause before the nation to which he be- 
longed, he adduces as a justification of what some 
persons blamed in his conduct, those feelings of 
human nature of which no good man, however 
wise and virtuous,* can or should divest himselfl 
^' An egopoteram^' he says, ^^ cum a tot rerum tanta 
varietate divellerer ir^dari me esse hominem^ et 
cammunem natura sensum repudiare ? I feel whilst 
writing these Letters that I, without comparing my- 
self wi& the great man now mentioned, owe to 
you and to the public a justification of my own 
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conduct in discussing at such length questions 
foreign to my profession^ and in which it might 
appear unseemly that I should be engaged ; but 
besides that, in the several Letters which I have 
written, but especially in this, I am labouring as 
the advocate of the poor, of the unprotected, and 
of the distressed ; I can ask with Cicero, how could 
I fail to be interested in the general agitation of 
religious and political, civil and ecclesiastical in- 
terests ; or how could I be insensible to the general 
impulse of our nature ? St. Paul himself exclaims, 
" Quis infimuaur et ego nan in/irmory quis scandili- 
zatur et egonon uror.^ In ever^ nation a clergy- 
man is separated from society only that he may 
labour the more efficiiently for his fellow-men, and 
his duty of administering tq their temporal wants is 
not less pressing than that of devoting himself to 
their spiritual concerns. The (5ne ought to be done 
by him, and the other ought not to be neglected. 
There are times and circumstances when he is 
justified — ^nay, when he is obliged to mix with his 
fellow-countrymen, and to suspend his clerical 
functions whilst he discharges those of a member 
of society. I myself have once been placed in such 
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circumstances, and devoted many a laboriooshour 
to the service of a people engaged in the defence 
of their rights and liberties ! The clerical profes*^ 
sion exalts and strengthens the natural obligatioir 
we are all under of labouring for our country's wel- 
fare ; and the priests and prophets of th« did law 
have not only announced and administered the 
. decrees of heaven, but have aided by their coun- 
sel and their conduct the society to which provi^ 
dence attached them. In the Christian dispensa« 
tion priests and bishops have greatly contributed 
to the civilization and improvement of mankind : 
they have restrained ambition, they have checked 
turbulence, they have enlightened the councib 
ef kings, and infused their own wisdom into laws 
and public institutions. Arts and sciences are their 
debtors ; history and jurisprudence have been cul- 
tivated by them. They have been the teachers of 
mankind, and have alone been able to check the 
insolence of power, or plead before it the cause 
of the oppressed. 

The kingdom of which we are ministers is not 
of this world; and should we at any time neglect 
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our doty to oar greatMasttf wbo is in heavoi, w 
abase the ministrf with which we have been in- 
trasted^ to the prejadice of men, we declare oar- 
aelres preraricators, and of the worst description ; 
hot in laboaring for the pablic wel£we in oar capa- 
city of citizenit or sabjects, in pleadii^ die cause 
of the widow and the orphan, in seeking to obtain 
justice for the aggrieved, or relief for the dis- 
tressed, we are only imitadng the conduct of Him 
who went about doing good, and of those glorious 
men who have preceded us in exerting all Aeir 
energies, and emplojring all the resources of their 
mind and talents, in seeking to increase the scanty 
stock of human happiness, or to diminish the bur- 
then of our common misery. You will, therefore^ 
allow me to plead the apology of Cicero, whilst I 
trouble you with some reflections on the expe- 
diency of making a legal provision for the Irish 
t)oor. 

The bare mention of poor's rates has excited a 
general sensation in Ireland. They are considered 
at first view as a he^vy tax on all proprietors ; 
hence that class of persons are alarmed. They 
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would be coQsideTed as bringing relief to the dis- 
tressed Irish, who are chiefly Catholics, and on that 
account are distasteful to the Orangemen. They are 
thought by many to operate unfitvourably to in- 
dustry, and to encourage indolence : this, consi- 
deration weighs with the more judicious part of 
the community. It is generally supposed that 
they would contribute to acceleratel, rather than to 
check, the increase of the population : on this 
ground all the disciples of Malthus ate opposed 
to them. I am of opinion tfaiett the objections to 
their introduction in this country entertained by 
each of the aboTe classes^ with the exception of 
the second, who are not to be reasoned with, are 
not well founded, and that effects the reverse of 
those which are apprehended would follow from 
the establishment of a well-digested system of poor's 
rates in Ireland. But before I proceed to discuss 
the objections thus started, I will sketch some ge- 
neral views of the nature and justice of a State pro- 
viding in some definite way for those individuals 
of the community who are unable to provide for 
themselves. 
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The earth and the fullness thereof belongs to 
tlie Lord, and he has created thereon an abun- 
dance of necessaries^ or even of luxuries^ for the 
use of all. He has vested in the descendants of 
Adam some of his own rights, by appointing them 
with an unrestricted dominion to rule over every 
living thing, and to appropriate to their own use 
the several productions of the earth and sea. 

In contemplating man unconnected by any 
social agreement with his fellow-men, we behold 
him a sovereign in his own family ; the prince, 
the priest, the legislator, and the judge of his own 
household.' This view, presented by reason, is 
like to that furnished to' us by divine revelation. 
In such a State, the head of a family would be a 
monster did he not provide for such of his chil- 
dren or dependants as happened, through any 
dispensation of Providence, to be unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

The laws pf war and of peace, of hostages; 
prisoners, slaves, of property, of cominerce, are 
easily deducible from the relations which must co« 
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exist with, or proceed from/ the several gradations 
of society as they have, grown up from the union 
of many families or tribes; but it is clear that 
however they may have been moulded as they ad- 
vanced, the original principle of providing for 
every member belonging to the community must 
have lived in them, unless where, from circum- 
stances, men degenerated into a savage state. 
This state of semi-brutal existence, which we call 
savage^ is not a state of nature ; for he who is 
made to the image and likeness of God, and upon 
whom the light of the divine countenance is seal- 
ed, is naturally intelligent, provident, religious, 
and civilized. 

Passions left unrestrained in the primeval state, 
have often eclipsed the light of the soul, and hur- 
ried whole families and tribes into thatistate in which 
men were found in America, and in which mil- 
lions of them still continue in many parts of the 
globe. But in treating of a state of nature, these 
savages who have placed themselves without its 
pale, though they retain many traits of humanity, 
are not to be contemplated; and whether they de- 
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stroy the helpless parent or infant^ or whether they 
share with them the spoils of their enemies, the 
fish from the lake or the fowl from the desert^ their 
conduct should not be referred to as an argument 
when we consider what, in a civilized society, are 
the rights of the poor. I take it to be a truth not 
liable to be controverted, that a social state is na* 
tural to man, that he was created and intended 
for it by Almghty God ; nor do I see any infer- 
ence more clearly deducible from this principle,, 
thgm that every community, whether large or small^ 
is obliged to provide for such of its members as 
by the visitation of God, the ordinary laws of 
providence, or the working of social institutions, 
are rendered unable, whether physically or moral- 
ly, to provide for themselves. It is also manifest 
that the legislature or executive power in a State, 
which is charged widi securing such provision, 
should, in the spirit of its enactments for this pur* 
pose, consider itself as discharging a duty which 
partakes more of a domestic than of a civil arrange- 
mient, and should not suffer the poor's laws to par- 
take at all of a political character : they should be 
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directed to the hearts of families, rather than to 
the general economy of the State. 

It has been often asserted that the poor have 
a strict right to be supported, whether by their 
own industry or at the expense of those who 
hold in property the entire goods of the commu- 
nily. This is my opinion also ; but I doubt whe* 
ther I arrive at this conclusion by the same rea- 
soning which other men adopt. I feel that it is 
not only a dangerous, but also an unsound doc^ 
trine, to tell the poor man that he has in any case 
a right to his neighbour's property ; because this 
announcement induces him to believe that his right 
is founded, not on distributivef but on commutative 
jtistice; it thereby encourages him to commit theft, 
and td do so in circumstances condemned by the 
law, and not justified by natural equity. He has, 
in my opinion, a right to his support ; but it is 
one which, as a general rulej it may be said it is ne- 
ver lawful for him to enforce. He has a right to get, 
but not to take ; a right to be supported, but not 
a right to extort his support. His right is found- 
ed on the obligation his richer neighbour is under 
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of supplying bis great or extreme want Si turn 
pavisti occidUti — '^ If thou hast not fed the poor 
man, thou hast murdered him/' is a saying conse- 
crated by a usage of 1400 years;, it was address* 
ed by St. Ambrose to individuals, but it applies 
. not only to them, but also to the State ; and if the 
heads of the community omit, when necessary, to 
provide for the poor, we may address them, .say- 
ing, '^ S nan pavisti oocidisti.'' The care of the 
lives and well-being, as to food and raiment, of 
each member of the community, is perhaps the 
first obligation of those who are charged with the 
care of it ; it is not less sacred or less binding than 
that of waging war in self-defence ; for this duty 
arises only because men have a right to preserve 
their personal and social existence, and the per- 
son or persons whom they may have placed at 
their head is bound to preserve this existence by 
waging necessary wars : but if this existence be 
endangered or wasted in the persons of the poor, 
he who should arm the community to defend them 
if attacked by enemies, should assess this same 
community, if necessary to do so, in order to pre* 
serve their health or their lives. 
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It is not necessary that maxims or conclusions 
so clear — nay, so evident, should be supported 
by facts; but yet it is satisfactory to consider, 
that every civilized State whose proceedings are 
recorded in history, appear to have recognised 
them, and reduced them to practice when the 
wants of the people required it to be done. 

The Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, had a 
legal provision for the poor ; and when the Al- 
mighty condescended to dictate a code to the 
Children of Israel, he was careful to encumber 
the inheritance he gave them with a support for 
the fatherless, the widow, and the stranger. 

If in a State there be no certain provision for 
the poor, whether such provision arise from reli^ 
gion, or nature regulated and directed by law, the 
State itself is far removed from being perfect ; it 
is like either to the United States of America or to 
Ireland ; to America, where, from the abundance 
of land and employment, the poor require no as- 
sistance which the kindness of nature will not suf- 
ficiently supply ; or to Ireland, where the Govern- 
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ment hiEis been a step-mother, unkind when not 
cruel to the children who looked to her for bread. 

I hav€ said above that the poor's laws should 
partake more of the spirit of a domestic than even 
6f a civil code ; th«t they should be directed to 
the hearts of families, rather than to the ^<enenl 
economy of the State. This opinion flows from 
the principle to which I refer the obligation of 
providing for the poor, namely, that of a headi 
nourishing and cherishing the members of its own 
body — of a father supplying the wants of his own 
children and domestics. The poor to be provid- 
ed for do not form a class having a political place 
in the community ; they are a class, but a class 
df persons, feeble, destitute, or unable, from some 
cause, to be useful to their fellow-subjects. A 
class connected with certain towns, with hamlets, 
with villages, with families, with houses ; a class 
who have been nurtured amongst the other mem- 
bers of the community, and who are still connect- 
ed with them by a thousand ties, by numberless 
recollections. 
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The poor are thus attached intimately to eve- 
ry, part of the cooimimity ; they draw froai it al- 
most insensibly a sufficiency to sustain life, except 
in times of distress, when they fall off and perish. 
The ties which connect them are from nature, and 
should not be broken ; much of their support 
should always be derived from voluntary offerings. 
This source alone should be made to supply « 
competency to the feeble, to the weak, to the 
aged, to the infirm, to the ordinary oljects of hu» 
man compassion, as well as of Christian charity. 
The poor's laws should not dry up this source, or 
break this connexion ; they should stimulate and 
regulate the donations, and cause religion to con*^ 
aecrate them, as it does in Scotland, where the 
chief fund for the relief of those who are habitual* 
ly indigent, arises from tljie collections made on 
Sundays at the place and at the time of divine 
worship. The laws shomd not turn away liie be^ 
taevolent housekeeper from seeking out and re^ 
lieving in the abode of misery the old servarti 
who had nursed her perhaps in her youth ; bui 
fhey should so regulate matters, that these acts dt 
benevolence or Christian charity should lighten 
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the burthen on the community, and thus excite 
the best feelings of the heart to co-operate with 
the best interests of the State. 

Compulsory support should be enacted by law, 
to be had recourse to onjy in times of more than 
usual distress, or for such persons as might hap* 
pen to have their habitual employments suspend- 
ed by some reverse or accident likely to be reme- 
died or removed. c 

These are general observations, however, and 
it b time to pass to the consideration of the ques- 
tion which concerns us, namely, whether in Ire- 
land a legal provision should, be made for the 
poor? 

If it be proved that in every civilized State such 
a provision should exist in some shape or other, 
there is at least a strong presumption in favour 
of its introduction to Ireland* Indeed, I am of 
opinion that there is not, nor has not been hitherto, 
a nation in Europe which requires so much, or 
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SO justly^ that a provision be made for its poor, aa 
Ireland. 

The subversion of the Catholic Church Esta* 
blishment, and the existing diflference of religion 
amongst the people of this country, are the causes 
why laws are so necessary to provide for the main- 
tenance of our poor. 

Allow me to trace these causes, or at least one 
of them, to its source. When Christ revealed his 
law to men, he also purified their hearts, and 
sanctified by his grace, or by the influence of hicT 
morali^, whatever of human nature remained un« 
depraved. Benevolence, or good-will and sym- 
pathy towards the distressed who are connect- 
ed with us, were implanted in our breasts by HiH 
who made us ; and when we formed society, they 
grew up with us, and became, as we have seen, 
one of our most sacred duties. This duty among 
savUges was lost in a chaos of passion, but amongst 
pagans who were civilized, it had become weak — 
' yielding gradually to pride, avarice, and selfish- . 
ness — ^vices which grow up with civilization, as 
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weeds grow most loxariantly io the richest sbd 
best cultiTated soils. The Redeemer, who lefonn- 
ed msD, maldng him a new creatare, sought to 
rsvire within him the natoral bJeneT<dence and 
compassion of his heart ; and in order to do so 
the more effectoaUy, he not only commanded him 
^ to lend, hofmg for nothing therefrom,'' hot pro* 
mised him mercy in the other world, and the re- 
mission of all his sins, if in this life he were mer- 
ciful to the poor. He assured him that by giving 
alms abundantly, he could purchase up all his im^ 
quities; and the more firmly to engage him to 
perseverance in this godly work, he toc^ the poor 
under his own special protection, calling them 
blessed^ and dirough his Apostle designating theift 
as rich m/aith, and the heirs, almost exclusively, 
of the kingdom which he had purchased for them. 
He thus changed that excellent virtue of benevo- 
lence, or compassion to the poor, jnto a most hea- 
venly one, making it the very bond of Christian 
perfection, and the exercise of it a certain passport 
to heaven. The practice of this duty vku always 
founded in Justice^ and in a Justice of the strictest 
kind; but the Son of God converted it into an 
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exercise of mutual good^will ; he called it charity^ 
and annexed to it the most distinguished privi- 
leges and rewards. All his followers are bound 
to the practice of it ; and in proportion as they 
are diligent in its exercise, they approach nearer to 
himself, and receive more abundantly of spiritual 
benedictions — 'of the fatness of the earth, and of 
the dew of heaven. 

From this renovation of our moral feeling by 
Christ, it has followed as a necessary consequence, 
that those of his followers who professed to lead 
lives of more than ordinary perfection, and to de- 
vote themselves to the service of God and their 
neighbour, exercised this virtue of charity as the 
principal duty of their lives. The Clergy, in a 
word, who have ever been considered as the imi- 
tators of Christ — as discharging an embassy for 
him amongst men — as the teachers of his doctrine, 
and the dispensers of his mysteries — as the hus- 
bands of the widow — the fathers of the orphan — 
the friends and companions of the poor — the 
Clergy have not only exercised this virtue by, 
their own labours and with their own substance 
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but they haV6| on account of their character and 
office, been selected by States, by Princes, by 
rich and powerful individuals, as the ministers of 
their charity to the distressed. They have been 
appointed the great almoners of the Christian world, 
and for this purpose vast funds and immense pos- 
sessions were placed at their disposal. This Clergy 
of the Catholic Church have been accused of many 
faults ; but in no nation or at no time, not even 
by the writers of the reign of Henry the eighth, 
have they been charged with betraying this sacred 
trust, or embezzling the property of the poor. In 
Ireland, above all, where their possessions were 
immense, their hearts were never corrupted by 
riches ; and whether during the incursions of the 
Danes, or the civil wars, or foreign invasions, 
which desolated the country, they were the Clergy 
who repaired the ravages that were committed' 
rebuilt cities and churches, restored the fallen seats 
of literature, gave solemnity to the divine worship, 
and opened numberless ^asylums for the poor. 
Whilst Ireland, though a prey to many evils, was 
blessed with such a Clergy, her poor required no 
extraordinary aid ; the heavenly virtue of charity 
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was seen to walk anmolested over the ruins of towns 
and cities, to collect the wanderer, to shelter the 
houseless, to support the infirm, to clothe the 
naked, and to minister to every species of human 
distress ; but ^^fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Dardani'- 
dumr When the ancient Religion was expelled 
from her possessions, and another inducted in 
her place, the church, and the hospital, and the 
cabin of the destitute, became alike deserted, or 
fell into utter ruin. This change, with the others 
which accompanied or followed after it in Ireland, 
threw back all our social and religious institutions 
into what is generally called a state of nature — ^a 
state such as Hobbes describes it, in which men 
are always arming or engaged in war. Clergy- 
men (so called) still appeared amongst their fel- 
low-men, but they were no longer '^ of the seed 
of those by whom salvation had been wrought in 
Israel f they did not consider it a portion of their 
duty to be employed in works of mercy, or to de- 
vote the property which had passed into their 
hands to those sacred purposes for which it was 
originally destined. They were, like the gene- 
rality of mankind, solely intent on individual gain, 

T 
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on the support or aggrandizement of their fami- 
UeSy bnt totally regardless of those sublime virtues 
or exalted charities which the Gospel recommends. 
They found themselves vested ^ith a title to the 
property of the poor ; they did not stop to inquire 
whether they held it in trust ; there was no friend 
to humanity who would impeach them for abuse, 
and they appropriated all, every thing to which 
they could extend their rapacious grasp. The 
churches were suffered to decay, and the spacious 
cloister or towering dome, through which the voice 
of prayer once resounded, became for a while the 
resort of owls and bats, till time razed their founda- 
tions, and mixed up their ruins with the dust. 
The poor were cast out into the wilderness, and 
left, like Ismael, to die ; whilst Ireland, like the 
afflicted mother of the rejected child, cast her last 
sad look towards them, and then left them to perish. 
These men " ate the milk, and clothed themselves 
with the wool, and killed that which was fat; but 
the flock they did not feed, the weak they did 
not strengthen, and that which was sick they did 
not heal, neither did they seek for what was lost ; 
but they ruled over them with rigour and with a 
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high hand!" They could not be blamed; they 
had a title and a calling different from their prede- 
cei^ors; and the State, from which they derived 
their commission, could not infuse into them vir- 
tues which can only emanate from Christ, The 
power which placed them here, found them men 
encumbered with wives and families, and it could 
not expect to break in sunder ties which are too 
close to be separated, too strong to be divided. 
This Clergy might have formed a body useful for 
other purposes ; but they were totally unfit, on ac- 
count of their domestic cares and engagements, 
to be intrusted with dispensing charity between 
th& State or individuals and the poor. 

In England and Scotland, as well as here, the 
monasteries were no sooner demolished, and the 
Church establishments transferred from men who 
professed to follow Christ, to those who under- 
took to serve two masters, than the cries of the 
destitute resounded from one extremity of these 
kingdoms to the other. These cries in England 
soon attracted attention, and the poor having been 

Irebuked for breeding, and some efforts to impose 
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sterility or silence on them having been tried in 
vain, the poor's laws were enacted, and a commu- 
nity, already harassed by impositions, were as- 
sessed, that the widow and the orphan, and the 
aged and infirm, might be suffered to prolong their 
existence. 

In this unhappy country, however, where the poor 
have hitherto been considered as less than men, 
and their wants and destitution utterly disregard- 
ed — ^where their extermination was long sought 
for, and every me&od of persecution which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise, or the most refined 
malice inflict, been exhausted upon them ; in this 
country, where oppression of the poor might call 
to heaven for vengeance,'"-but found on earth no 
ear open, or heart expanded to complaint ; in this 
country their patrimony became monopolized by 
prescription in the hands of its possessors, and the 
State continued insensible to all their wants. Not 
only did charity cease to be exercised, but the re- 
ligion which enjoined it became, and continues to 
this day, by a strange perversion, to dry up the 
sources of human benevolence, and to alienate the 
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affections or harden the hearts of those who should 
be bountiful to the poor. These are the chief 
causes why a legal provision for the poor of Ire- 
land is more necessary than a similar measure in 
any other civilized country on the earth. The 
observations here made would of themselves be 
sufficient to warrant this inference^ but an expe^ 
rience as to what has occurred, and is annually 
occurring in Ireland, proves to a demonstration 
both their truth and their justice. 

The evidence already given to parliament shows 
that the average wages of a labouring man in Ire- 
land (and the great mass of the poor are labourers) 
is worth scarcely three-pence a day ! ! Three- 
pence a day for such as obtain employment, whilst 
in aefamily where one or two persons are employed, 
diere may be four, perhaps six others, dependent on 
these two for their support. Good God ! an entire 
family to be lodged, clothed, fed, on three- 
pence A DAT ! less than the average price of a 
single stone of potatoes ; equal only to the value 
of a single quart of oatmeal ! What further illus- 
tration can be required ? why refer to the naked- 
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ness — to the hunger of individuals? why speak o{ 
parishes receiving extreme unction before they 
expired of hunger ? why be surprised at men feed-, 
ing on manure?— of contending with the cattle 
about the weeds ? — of being lodged in huts, and. 
sleeping on the clay ? — of being destitute of ener-, 
gy, of education, of the virtues or qualities of the 
children of men ? Is it tiot clear, is it not evident, 
tiiat the great mass of the poor are in a state of 
habitual famine, the prey of every mental and, 
bodily disease? 'Why are we surprised at the 
spectres who haunt our dwellings, whose tales of 
distress rend our hearts — at the distracted air and 
incoherent lauguage of the wretched father who 
starts from the presence of his famished wife and 
children, and gives vent abroad in disjointed 
sounds to the agony of his soul ? How often have 
I met and laboured to console such a father:, 
how often have I endeavoured to justify to him 
the ways of providence, and check the blasphemy 
against heaven which was already seated on his 
tongue ! How often have I seen the visage of the 
youth, which should be red with vigour, pd:e and, 
emaciated ; and the man who had. scarcely seen. 
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his fortieth year withered like the autumn leaf| 
and hia face furrowed with the wrinkles of old 
age ! How often has the virgin, pure and spotless 
as the snow of heaven, detailed to me the miseries 
of her family, her own destitution, and sought 
through the ministry of Christ for some super- 
natural support, whereby to resist the allurements 
of the seducer, and to preserve untainted the 
dearest virtue pf her soul! But above all, how 
-often have I viewed with my eyes in the person of 
the wife, and of the widow, of the aged, and the 
orphan, the aggregate of all the misery which it 
was possible for human nature to sustain ! and how 
often have these persons disappeared from my eyes, 
returned to their wretched abode, and closed in 
the cold embrace of death their lives and their 
misfortunes ! What light can be shed on the dis- 
tresses of the Irish poor by statements of facts, 
when their notoriety and extent are known through- 
out the earth. Might it not detract from the 
picture of it, which must be present to every re- 
flecting mind, to state, that in a parish with which 
I am connected, consisting of about eight thou^ 
sand souls, not less than three hundred and thirty- 
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seven families were relieved as public paupers 
during the last year ; and that probably one-half 
as many more, who would prefer death to the pub- 
lic exposure of their distress, suflfered for nearly 
two months all thehorrorsof extreme want? How 
will it illustrate the extent or nature of our distress 
to state, that in another parish, with which I am 
equally well acquainted, six-sevenths of the popu* 
lation subsisted for months of the last year either 
on alms or on one scanty meal of the most 
wretched food; and that the furniture of their 
houses, their wearing apparel, and nearly all the 
moveables they possessed, were sold or pledged 
to provide them with this pittance ! * No ; these 
facts, and such facts as these, were they alone 
adduced and substantiated as proofs of the want 
of any people in Europe except the Irish, they 
would fill every mind with horror, and every heart 
with compassion; they would not fail to excite 
the favourable attention of the rulers of such a 



* The last summer was one of little more thao ordioary 
distress ; that which is approaching is not likely to be much 
more abundant with the poor. 
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people, and insure to the sufferers a certain relief. 
But Ireland, always unhappy — ^always oppressed, 
is reviled when she complains, is persecuted when 
she struggles; her evils are suffered to corrode 
her, and her wrongs are never to be redressed I 
We look to her pastures, and they teem with milk 
and fatness ; to her fields, and they are covered 
with bread ; to her flocks, and they are numerous 
as the bees which encircle the hive ; to her ports, 
they are safe and spacious ; to her rivers, they are 
deep and navigable ; to her inhabitants, they are 
industrious, brave, and intelligent, as any people 
on the earth ; to her position on the globe, and 
she seems to be intended as the emporium of 
wealth, as the mart of universal commerce ; and 

yet, . ^ but no, we will not state the 

causes, they are obvious to the sight, and to the 
touch; it is enough that the mass of her children 
are the most wretched of any civilized people on 
die globe. 

That in a country so abundant as Ireland there 
caxmot at any time be a dearth of provisions, is 
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almo9t certau): that by a system of poorVlawd 
these provisions would be prudendy and jusdy 
distributed, so as to prevent Ihe recurrence of 
famine in the midst of plenty, is a truth which can-^ 
not be contested : that God and Christ, and the 
nature of society, as well as the circumstances of 
Ireland, require that some legal provision be made 
for our poor, seems to me to be also sufficiently 
obvious. 

If indeed the evils arising from such provision 
would be as great as those we now endure, or if 
the distresses of the poor could be relieved by any 
other means, then I should cease to be the advo- 
cate of poor's rates. But as I am of opinion that 
every municipal measure for the improvement of 
Ireland will be slow, if not inefficient, unless this 
be previously or simultaneously adopted ; and as 
I think the evils now apprehended from their in- 
troduction will not follow from them ; nay, as it 
appears to me that a well digested system of poor's 
laws, would lay the foundation of numb^less ad- 
vantages to Ireland, I shall proceed to discuss th? 
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objections which are made to their introduction, 
and in doing so will unfold my own views with 
regard to them.' This discussion will occupy a 
second Letter. 

I have the honour to remain^ 

Dear Sir, &c. &c. 

J, K. L. 



LETTER XIL 



THB SUBJECT OF THE FORSGOINO LBTTBR CONTIKUBD. 



Dear Sir, 

It is objected to the intro^ 
duction of poor's laws in Ireland, first, that they will 
operate as a heavy tax on all proprietors and oc- 
cupants of lands and houses. Secondly, that they 
would tend to encourage indolence, and to check 
industry, or individual exertion. Thirdly, that the 
population, already superabundant, would be still 
further increased by them. 

Before the difficulties thus proposed be ad- 
mitted as insuperable, or rejected as undeserving 
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consideration, it is necessaiy to lay down at least 
the outline of a system for the support of the poor, 
that it may be seen how far these difficulties bear 
upon it, or whether it might not be so devised as 
to obviate altogether, or gradually remove, the 
obstacles now opposed to it. 

. I do not well understand either the theory or 
the operation of the English poor's laws ; they are 
complex, and partake, I think, too much of the 
nature and spirit of general municipal laws ; they 
seem to me to be too far removed from that do- 
mestic and family character which should be im- 
printed on them. On this account I leave them 
out of view- The Scotch poor's laws are of a bet- 
ter kind, and could, in my opinion, with some 
accidental alterations, be easily fitted to Ireland. 
If in this country, as in Scotland, the ministers of 
religion in each parish, with such laymen, to be 
elected annually, as might be deemed by the le- 
gislature most suited and best entitled to co-operate 
vrith the Clergy, were empowered by law to ascer- 
tain the character and wants of the resident poor, 
to verify their claims to parochial assistance, and 
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to dispense to them from the parish fund what 
would be necessary for their relief or support; 
tibe first effect that would follow from the labours 
of such a committee, would be the exclusion of all 
imposters or vicious characters, and the applica- 
tion of the public charity to the real objects of 
compassion. A second effect would be — to de^ 
prive the indolent and vicious, or undeserving, of 
the hope of subsisting on the public bounty, and 
thereby compelling them to draw upon the re- 
sources of their own labour and industry. This 
labour and industry of theirs would also be thus 
added to the stock of public wealth, whilst the 
number of persons claiming to be relieved would 
be considerably diminished ; the spectres of hu- 
man misery, now so appalling, would no longer 
be found in the streets, or on tlie highways ; and 
the din of distress, the murmur of wretchedness, 
the heart-rending scenes of misery, which we now 
witness, would not continue to afflict the hearts of 
the humane, and to disgrace the Government and 
the nation. 

A committee of such persons as I have mention- 
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ed, knowing the means of the parishioners, ac*' 
quainted with the characters and habits of the 
truly deserving poor, their connexions, and the 
eflforts, if any, by which they conld assist them* 
selves, would neither permit the extreme of want 
to rdach them, nor would they pamper them widi 
better food and raiment than the circumstances of 
their benefactors could afford. 

These men would know the poor persons 
who were fed or clothed by some humane bene- 
factor, and could thus make the private charities 
of individuals available to the public good * they 
would act as mediators between the distressed and 
the charitable, providing for the wants of the for- 
mer, and securing from abuse or misapplication 
the donations of the latter. 

Then as to the funds which would furnish to 
such a committee the means of effecting so much 
good. 

The first source from which these funds 
should be drawn (and this in Ireland would be 
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large and almost inexhaustible) should be the 
voluntary oflferings of the faithful^ on all Sundays, ^ 
at their respective places of worship, like as in 
Scodand ; which collections, to be permanently pro- 
ductive, should be made by the clergy or overseers 
themselves. I am satisfied that if the concerns 
of the poor were regulated, the extent and nature 
of their distress clearly ascertained in each parish, 
and their support enjoined by a municipal law, 
that these collections alone would be so consider- 
able as to meet the ordinary claims upon them. 
This expectation would not appear unreasonable 
• when we take into account tbe.small pittance upon 
which an Irish pauper can subsist ; the reduction 
which would take place in their number by the 
exclusion of those who would be deemed un- 
deserving ; the consideration weighing upon the 
mind of the community, that what they bestow 
will be frugally dispensed, and that if they ^o not 
support the poor through charity, they will be 
obliged to do so through necessity; but above 
all, when we consider the natural tenderness, the . 
innate piety, the expanded charities^ of the Irish 
heart. 

z 
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To the raising of this fund there lies but one 
objection ; — ^but one which, if not removed, would 
be insuperable ; and it is this, that Roman Catho- 
lic places of worship are now built, kept in re- 
pair, and their current expenses defrayed, out of 
the collections made at the time and in the man- 
ner above mentioned; and tliat these collections 
also, in some places, particularly in towns and 
cities, form a principal part of the income of the 
Clergy. 

The means of removing this difficulty are 
simple and obvious : let the laws which provide 
for keeping the churches of the Establishment in 
repair, and supplying them with necessaries, be 
amended, and when improved, be extended to the 
Catholic places of worship ; and thus, besides doing 
an act of justice and public utility, and one well 
calculated to conciliate parties now conflicting, 
one of the greatest obstacles to the establishment 
of a legal provision for the poor will be removed. 
Then as to such of those collections as are appro- 
priated to the use of the Clergy, these might be 
easily commuted for an equivalent to be paid by 
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the parish in soode other li^ape, if the time sboidd 
not have arrived when a regular provision could 
be made for, and accepted of, by the CaAolic 
priesthood. 

Whenever the fund ari»ngfrom the voluntary 
contributions of which I am treating, would be 
exhausted, as might happen occasionally in variow 
places, and even generally, in times when a deardi 
of provisions or want of employment would produce 
more than ordinary distress ; then the committee 
or trustees of the poor should be enabled to provide 
for them, by allocating the labour of these latter at the 
ordinary rate of wages, or at a higher rate if reo- 
dered necessary by the price of provisions — ^insuch 
manner as would be most conformable to the pub- 
lic good, to the wants of the labourers, and to the 
ability of their employers. The committee should 
also be empowered to levy by assessment from 
off the parish, according to a fixed scale, whatever 
sums of money would be necessary to provide for 
the usual claimants on the parochial fund. 

The money thus raised by assessment, as well 
z 2 
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as that paid by the persons who employed la- 
bourers at the requisition of the parochial com- 
mittee^ should^ in my opinion, be charged in equal 
shares to the account of the proprietors of lands 
and houses, to the occupants of the same, and to 
the person, whether lay or ecclesiastic, who received 
the great tithes of the parish, or any equivalent for 
them, unless such tithes were utterly abolished. 
In this latter event, so devoutly to be wished for, the 
proprietor and tenant should share between them the 
burthen of supporting the poor, if their ancient pa- 
trimony, or an equivalent for it, were not secured 
to them from some other source. In order to 
simplify the mode of thus partitioning the amount 
of the assessment, the receipt of the parish trea- 
surer, as well as his certificate of the sum to be 
paid by persons employing labourers at the re- 
quisition of the parochial committee, should pass 
as cash for one-third of their amount, both to 
the receiver of rent, and to the receiver of tithe^ 
or of the composition in lieu of tithe. 

Such an enactment would also admit con- 
veniendy of a clause whereby proprietors absent 
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from the country would be made to contribute 
more than the resident landlords, by subjecting the 
former to the entire of the burthen which would be 
equally divided between the latter and their tenan- 
try. Thus a reasonable mulct would be imposed on 
absentees for not fulfilling the duties of good citizens, 
and some compensation would be made to their 
tenants for , the want of that protecting influehce, 
that salutary example and encouragement of good 
order and industry, which a proprietor owes to his 
countrymen and dependants. 

The Clergy would, no doubt, complain at the 
proportion of expense which I would be anxious 
to see imposed on them until tithes would be 
abolished ; but I hope confidently that whosoever 
considers the nature of their calling, the duties of 
their ministry, the original and sacred character 
of the patrimony intrusted to them, will not sym- 
pathise in their feelings. I do not wish to recur 
to the extent of their possessions, or to the total 
want of proportion between what they receive from 
the public, and the services they render to the 
community;- neither do I wish whilst treating on 
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Ail subject, to wpreseiit the absurd anomaly of a 
man paying a tenth of his substance to a minister 
of religion whose creed and ministry he conscien- 
tiously rejects. 

In towns and cities where tithes, or an equiva- 
lent for them, are not paid by the majority of those 
cm whom the burthen of supporting the po<Mr 
would principally fall, I am of opinion that great 
discretion might be vested in the parochial trus- 
tees (if no more certain method could be devised) 
to levy, in such manner as would appear to them 
most equitable^ that part of the parochial assess- 
ment which in other places should be home by 
the receiver of tithes. 

Having thus unfolded, in a general way, my 
views of a legal provision for the poor, i come now 
to examine whether it would operate as a heavy tax 
on the proprietors and occupants of lands and 
houses. I think it would not ; and I am also of 
opinion, that the additional burthen, if any, which 
might be inq>osed on them, would be j^oductive 
of infinite advantage to the country ; that every 
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species of property would be improved by it ; and 
that, in its eflfects, it would repay with usury for 
any small sacrifices which in the commencement 
it might require. 

I have assumed upon np slight grounds that 
the real objects of charity being ascertained in each 
parish, the number of claimants for relief in ordi- 
nary times, indeed at all times, would be con- 
siderably diminished. I have also supposed that 
charitable donations, stimulated, as they would be, 
by self-interest and religion, collected also with 
diligence, and providendy applied, would nearly, 
if not fully, answer all the demands which would 
be made upon them, except in seasons of sickness 
and distress. If this opinion be admitted as pro- 
bable, and that it deserves to be so estimated, I 
think few will deny who are, as I am, intimately 
acquainted with the state of the country and the 
character of the people ; but if it be admitted, 
then the proprietors, and land or householders, are 
only to be assessed in times of unusual distress. 

But when such times occur at present, now that 
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there is no provision for the poor, are not the same 
classes burthened with the support of them ? There 
is indeed this difference, that at present the real 
object of distress is often neglected, whilst the cla- 
morous impostor is relieved. Virtue is left to pine 
away in solitude, whilst vice, with its brazen front, 
extorts support. There is at present no method, no 
order, no regularity, no fixed rule for dispensing 
relief. The very existence of distress is unknown 
to some, is doubted of by others, whilst its victims 
are hourly perishing. Want of information, of 
previous arrangement, of classification — ^in fact, a 
want of method and system, produces the greatest 
disorder, and frequently operates injustice in ad- 
ministering relief to the necessitous. All these in- 
conveniences, at least, would be obviated, if there 
existed in every parish a legal body charged with 
the interests of the poor. Again : — at present, 
when distress becomes general and urgent, con- 
tributions must be raised ; but they are often raised 
from the bounty or piety of those who can least 
afford to make sacrifices, whilst the miser, the un- 
generous, the hard-hearted, withhold their aid, or 
dole it out with so much pain and penury as to 
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render it of little use. The proprietor also, who 
happens to be a resident, is overwhelmed with de- 
mands upon his bounty ; whilst the absentee leaves 
the poor to the care of some heartless agent, who 
seems often in the intensity of his perverseness to 
laugh at their destruction. 

Would it then, let me ask, be an additional 
burthen, or rather would it not be an equitable 
distribution of the present burthen, to assess by 
law, and according to a well*digested system, 
&ose very sums which are now extorted by the 
cry of distress from the charitable and humane, 
whilst those who should injustice be the most ge- 
nerous are totally exempt from the common con- 
taibution ? 

But admitting that at all times, and in all 
places, an additional burthen is imposed on pro- 
perty J besides, that the laws of nature and of God 
^ ordain that the distressed members of the commu- 
nity should be supported by those who possess 
abundance, will the introduction of poor's rates be 
productive of no social advantages ? Is it no ad- 
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vantage to a nation to redeem its character, and 
save thousands of its inhabitants fr<Hn death by 
famine ? Is it no advantage to raise the character 
of the lowest class in the community to some sen- 
sible degree in the scale of existence ? Is it no 
culvantage to rescue the vi r gin from prostitution — 
the parent from despair ? Is it no advantage to 
prolong the life of our fellow-creature to the term 
fixed for it by Almigh^ God ? Is it no advantage 
to turn away the child from theft, from lies, from 
disobedience, from deceit ? Is it no advantage to 
purify from filth and rottenness the dwellings, the 
board, the bed, of the Irish pauper ? Is it no ad- 
vantage to enable even the dregs of the people to 
acquire some educaticm, so as to enable them to 
discern between vice and virtue ? Is it no advan- 
tage to point out to the starving labourer or artizan 
some resource in the hour of need, to turn him 
away from that rapine, violence, and murder, in 
which distress has prompted him but too often to 
engage ? Are these no advantages ? And if they 
be, are they not worth being purchased at some 
expense? — do they not deserve that we should 
make some sacrifice to obtain them, even though 
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such sacrifice w^e not commaaded bo^ by jusk 
lice and religion ? 

But I have said that an improvement in every 
&{)ecies of property would follow from the intro- 
duction of poor's rates. 

This consequence would, it seems to me, cer- 
tainly and speedily follow from them. The reason 
is, that these pooFs rates would create employ- 
ment, and by creating employment would augment 
capital ; capital and labour combined would im« 
prove lands ; the improvement of land, above all 
in Ireland, would give an impulse to internal 
trade* Let these results only be admitted, and no 
person will deny but that every species of property 
is improved by them. 

The employment of the poor, in the first in- 
stance, will impose expense on the proprietor and 
occupant ; but if the soil of Ireland can be render- 
ed twofold as fertile as it is — ^if immense tracts of 
it are still to be reclaimed — if our modes of hus- 
bandry are still rude and capable of immense im- 
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provement — the man must be short-sighted in-* 
deed who cannot see that any system which would 
augment labour and stimulate to the adoption of 
an improved system of agriculture, must necessa- 
rily tend, and not remotely, to the advantage of- 
the proprietors and occupants of the soil of Ire- 
land. 

But this is not, perhaps, the principal channel 
through which the expected improvement would 
be found to flow. No ; if it flowed through this 
channel, it would rush through another. If the 
poor in Ireland were secure from extreme want — 
if they were certain of a resting-place in this wil- 
derness of life— if they were only assured of al- 
ways obtaining a bare sufficiency of necessaries, 
they would be put at ease ; they would no longer 
be a reckless people ; they would not sink into 
apathy or despair ; they would cease to meditate 
on schemes of revenge, or to combine against 
individuals or against the law ; they would no 
longer seek comfort in imaginary prophecies or 
Revolutions ; they would sit down contented with 
their lot, and feeling that the State ^^ had care of 
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them," all their affectioDs would be directed to it 
Even the religion from which they are now tam- 
ed away, as from the creed of persecutors, would 
appear to them, if not amiable, at least it would 
cease to be viewed with horror ; they would not 
any longer confound even its name with the name 
of an unrelenting foe. 

What would be the consequence, supposing 
the laws equalized to every religion, and the poor 
thus provided with bread ? A new ruler would 
seem to descend to them from the heavens, and 
they would greet the perpetuity of his reign, " to- 
Ka secla curriteJ*' The Irish people would ac- 
quire a new and settled character ; their native 
talents and energies would shine forth ; peace, se- 
curity, and mutual good-will, would prevail uni- 
versally ; they would penetrate even to the darkest 
haunts of the Orangemen, and we would become a 
great, a free, and a happy people. In such cir- 
cumstances, let me be allowed to inquire, would 
not capital flow into Ireland ? would not manu- 
factories be. established? would not labour be 
in requisition? would not the improvement of 
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all property^ of all classes and cooditioDS of th€ 
people, surpass the ordinary calculations of men? 
These hopes may appear to you, perhaps, too 
sanguine ; but when you reflect on the character 
of our people and the resources of our country, 
you will admit that they might be realized. 

Another advantage which I conceive would fol- 
low from these which I have noticed, is a great 
amelioration of the condition of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, and a corresponding degree of virtue 
and independence, which would of itself remedy 
the abuses amongst that class, which at present 
we all lament. The certainty of not seeing them- 
selves and their families reduced to the necessity 
of either perishing on Ae highways or living by 
plunder if ejected from their tenements, would 
free them from the moral necessity, to which at 
present they are sometimes exposed, of committing 
perjury, in order to retain possession of what they 
call their freehold. The landlord also would he- 
sitate before he added to the demands upon his 
property by increasing the number of paupers ; 
and the public interest and opinion being opposed 
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to his doing so, would check even the ardour of 
his resentment. It is also to be observed, that if 
the great question of emancipation were once dis- 
posed of such differences of opinion between land^ 
lord and tenant as we have before aUuded to, would 
seldom or never occur, and we would not have 
to witness such painful exhibitions of corruption 
and perjury, disgraceful alike to the master and 
the slave, as have not unfrequently been presented 
to our view. 

But what would operate most effectually in 
raising the character of these forty-shilling free- 
holders is, the improved state of society which 
would follow from the equalization of the laws, 
and a legal provision for the poor; these free- 
holders would become men of intelligence, pos- 
sessed of some property, of security, as well as of 
a virtuous independence, and would in truth form 
the noblest basis of a fine and well-ordered com- 
munity which could be found in any nation of 
Europe. 

The next objection to the introduction of poor's 
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rates is founded on the supposition^ that they 
would operate as a check to industry^ and an en- 
couragement to indolence. 

In reply to this, it should be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that men in a state of extreme depression, 
such as that of our poor at present, are devoid of 
energy, and nearly incapable of exertion ; it is the 
man who possesses something who is found to 
make efforts either to preserve or to increase his 
little store ; but whe^ he is reduced to the lowest 
ebb of misery, he becomes listless, a kind of 
* apathy spreads itself over him like a night-mare, 
and he finds himself^ incapable of making any 
movemient Look to the ravage, as described by 
Robertson, who presents him to you as totally 
heedless of to-morrow ; look to the slave until be 
gets a little patrimony, and you find him sleeping 
away his leisure hours. But turn to the trades- 
man or peasant who has obtained some little de- 
gree of independence, and like the bee when 
storing her hive with wax or honey, he is all busy, 
diligent, active, and industrious. Horace says, 
crescif amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit^ 
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aud hifi masim is ap^icable not only to misers^ 
but to the wbole maids of mankiad, the foolish and 
prodigal atone excepted ; it is a disposition found-* 
ed on one of tke first and strongest propensities of 
onr natiire, n^hich constaontly nrg^s us to acquire 
and to accnmnlate the goods of ffafis world. To 
sufypose then that a man who is raised from a 
state of extreme Want to a place where he can existi 
and exert his energies, that he will then become 
indolei^t, is to argue against experien<ie and fte 
laws which have beeA written on our hearts. But 
it is to be observed by those persons who put 
forward this objection, that none of the ordinary 
stimulants to exertion would be withdrawn from 
the poor by such a provision as I would recom- 
mend to be made for them. What are these stimu- 
lants? — First, a becoming self-respect, which urges 
men to decline receiving a gratuitous support, 
and which would be lessened when such support 
would be assigned by the law. Secondly, a diffe- 
rent and base disposition, which would lead a man 
to decline labour whilst he could otlierwise obtain 
bread. But in the system of which I have sketched 
the outline, no person would be entitled to receive 

2 A 
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aid whose, distress and merits were not preTiously 
ascertained by those persons who, of all others^ 
would be the most competent to judge of them. 
In this system, if some persons, trusting to the 
beneficence of the law, neglected to exert all their 
own energies in endeavouring to earn a livelihood, 
they would, on preferring their claim, find them- 
selves not only disappointed, but rebuked; and 
such as would be favoured could not fail to Imow 
that they received their food more from the hand 
of charity than from the arm of the law* But as 
to persons able to earn their suppprf, it is clear 
that in the plan proposed, that support would be 
given to them only as the price of their labour, 
and it would be in vain for them to controvert 
before the committee the maxim of the apostle — 
** If any one does not labour, let him not eat." This 
ODJection I consider to be fully and satisfactorily 
answered. 

The next obstacle opposed to the making a 
provision for the poor is founded on the notion 
that it would tend still further to increase our 
already superabundant population. 
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That our population would not be fbutid even 
abundant^ I am firmly conyinced, if the resources - 
of die country were drawn forth, an'd capital and 
industry employed upon them ; and as to its in- 
crease, I have already shown that if at present 
there be any increase it is scarcely perceptible. 

. But admitting, that the population is super- 
abundant^ and even that it would continue so after 
a* reformation had taken place in the state of our 
society; and whi&n the improvements whicH I -con- 
template as likely to result from a few legislative 
enactmentSi would appear in our trade, commerce 
manufactures, and husbandry ; admitting this su- 
perabundance of labourers still to exist, would it 
be likely to increase still more by a provision 
being made for the poor ? I think not I, who 
am daily and hourly conversant with the poor « 
and with the middling classes of society, find that 
early and improvident marriages occur amongst 
the former much mor€ firequently than with the 
latter. I have noticed this in a former Letter, 
and pointed out the causes of it : they are such as 
will be f<^und to operate universally ; so that in orr 
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der to cVktk lim mppomk ^oA, ma tdaussB^ e^iUL 
be d«?ns6d fMre etfdetuai tbatt 4o nam somewhaf 
tbe €onditioD %f the poor. ' But tstAe preraUSbg 
error on the tubject of tfae.popnlatiosnniM be 
shortly diflsipated, I think it uttneoettar^ to dweQ' 
further oo an objection conttectedi wifth it^ and 
ivhich I could not refute without seeming to con- 
sider it as deierving (^ attention* I shafi Ibereibre 
conclude these observationsoapoor'srateff in Ire- 
land» by assuring you, Aat next after the repeal 
of tibm i^nal laws» i consider their introduction 
amongst the very best measures which could be 
adopted for the pacification and improvement of 
this country, and the strength and security of the 
empine* 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, &c, &c- 

J. K. L. 
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aiioid hifi DMOum is ap^icable not only to misers^ 
but to the wbole lAtisB of mankind, the foolish and 
prodigal atone excepted ; it id a disposition founds 
ed on one of the first and strongest propensities of 
onr natitre, which constaontly nrges us to acquire 
and to accnmnlate the goods of this world. To 
suppose theit that a man who is raised from a 
state of extreme Want fo a place where he can exis^ 
and exert his energies, that he will then become 
iadolent, is to argue against experien<ie and fte 
laws which have beeA written on our hearts. But 
it is to be observed by those persons who put 
forward this objection, that none of the ordinary 
stimulants to exertion would be withdrawn frotn 
the poor by such a provision as I would recom- 
mend to be made for them. What are these stimu- 
lants? — First, a becoming self-respect, which urges 
men to decline receiving a gratuitous support, 
and which would be lessened when such support 
would be assigned by the law. Secondly, a diffe- 
rent and base disposition, which would lead a man 
to decline labour whilst he could otherwise obtain 
bread. But in the system of which I have sketched 
the outline, no person would be entitled to receive 
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rates is founded on the supposition^ that they 
would operate as a check to industry^ and an en- 
couragement to indolence* 

In reply to this, it should be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that men in a state of extreme depression, 
such as that of our poor at present, are devoid of 
energy, and nearly incapable of exertion ; it is the 
man who possesses something who is found to 
make efforts either to preserve or to increase his 
little store ; but whe^ he is reduced to the lowest 
ebb of misery, he becomes listless, a kind of 
apathy spreads itself over him like a night-mare, 
and he finds himself" incapable of making any 
movement Look to the ravage, as described by 
Robertson, who presents him to you as totally 
heedless of to-morrow ; look to the slave until be 
gets a little patrimony, and you find him sleeping 
away his leisure hours. But turn to the trades- 
man or peasant who has obtained some little de- 
gree of independence, and like the beo when 
storing her hive with wax or honey, he is all busy, 
diligent, active, and mdustrious. Horace says, 
crescU amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit^ 



